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p BETHLEHEm: 

HIS LOWLY.- BIRTH-PLAC£; 

IT* OR nigh two thousand years the 
f^ Christian world has treasured as a 
sacred shrine the village built on 
terraced slopes, and mainly composed 
of white stone houses, situated in the 
lull country of Judea, some 2,527 feet 
above sea level, 

" Though little among the thousands 
of Judah," Bethlehem was chosen to 
be the birth-place of Israel's great 
Ruler, of whom the prophecies point 
back to man's fall in Eden, as the One 
who should '' bruise the serpent's 
head." 

From a human standpoint, it did not 
look in the least likely that the Babe 
for. whom room could not be found in 
the village inn,' on that starry night, 
should ever accomplish so great a 
destiny. Neither could Bethlehem ap- 
pear a peculiarly propitious spot for 
ushering in the King of kings, destined 
; to inherit "the uttermost parts of the 
earth for His possession." In this we 
have another proof that God's ways are 
not our ways, nor His thoughts our 
thoughts. Had it been left to us to 
determine His favored birthplace, 
which -of us would ever have dreamt 
of a stable in the unpretentious village 
of Bethlehem? But so it was. 

The Testimony of Prophets, 

Nor did God leave His people in ig- 
norance concerning Christ's birth. 

Several hundred" years before Christ, 
Micah— whom men have called a minor 
prophet — saw and proclaimed the vis- 
ion, and announced His human birth, 
Whose goings he declared "to be from 
everlasting," at Bethlehem- Ephratah. 

Isaiah, Ivlicah's contemporary, sup- 
plemented that prophecy by the further 
statement that He should be born of a 
virgin. 

Hosea, speaking at an anterior date, 
said God called His Son "out of 
Egypt." 

Jeremiah saw the vision of sorrow 
connected with the attempt to murder 
Him as Babe, and both Isaiah and Jere- 
miah declared He should be pre-ad- 
vanced by a herald, fore-runner, who 
would prepare His way. 

Yet it would be difficult to say if 
anyone linked up this chain of pro- 
phecy, and actually recognized its com- 
plete fulfilment in the marvelous cir- 
cumstances attendant upon His nativ- 
ity. ■ 

But in this instance God-the Father 
did not depend alone on the testimony 
of humans, as a witness to the great 
event which has well been described 
as " the central fact of the universe." 

Supernatural Testimony. 

In yonder East the waiting spirits of 
men, possessed of all the lore that age, 
wealth, rank, and science could afford, 
were made sensible of the advent of 
Heaven's chosen King by the appear- 
ance of a Mystic Star. So great was 
their faith, so high their expectations, 
so deep and real their worship, that 
forthwith they started across the desert 
to find Him, and present their homage. 
In Sitrong contrast was a second 
class of men, to whom also the Hea- 
venly messengers appeared, bearing 
"good tidings of great joy " — the hum- 
ble shepherds upon the plains of Judea, 



n.^;, of toil, whose souls were neverthe- 
less sensitive. Joy succeeded fear in 
their hearts at the angels' re-assurance, 
and they also hastened »to Bethlehem's 
stable, and having found the Babe 
lying in a manger, noised abroad those 
things told them by the angels. 

The Heavenly Host. 

What shall we say of these? Who 
can describe the angelic multitude, 
whose ravishing song of praise heaven 
could .not contain, but made the plains 
of Bethlehem ring again and again 
with music,- the like of which earth had 
never heard? As our finite ears' to-day 
cannot imagine so glorious a melody, 
neither can our highest thoughts pic- 
ture the celestial throng. 

Scripture tells us of two aged per- 
sonages, whose holy life at Jerusalem 
is commented upon as an accepted fact, 
who, by Divine intuition, recognized 
the Christ of God in the two-months- 
oid babe brought to the temple for 
dedication, according to Jewish law. 
Simeon and Anna, the venerable old 
man, and the widow of eighty-four 
years, had their eyes anointed with 
spiritual eye-salve, and saw in the help- 
less babe, God's provision for lost hu- 
manity, according to promise in ages 
past, and purpose in era to come, and 
were loud in their testimony. 
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HRISTMAS was first celebrated 
in the year 98, but it was forty 
years later before it was officially 
adopted as a Christian festival ; nor 
was it until about the fifth century 
that the day of its celebration became 
permanently fixed on December 25th. 
Up to that time it had been irregularly 
observed at various times of the year 
— in December, in April, and in May, 
but most frequently in January. 

Clovis, the first Christian King of 
France, was baptized on Christmas 
Day, 496. 

The Pilgrim Fathers, who con- 
demned all church festivals, spent their 
first Christmas in America working 
hard all day long, amid cold and stormy 
weather, and commenced the building 
of the first house in Plymouth, 1620, 

It is a significant fact that no great 
battles were fought on Christmas Day, 
They have occurred on December 24th 
and 26th, but not on the 25th. 

In history Christmas has, been a very 
remarkable day. It was on Christmas 
Day that Charlemagne was crowned 
Emperor of the Holy Roman Empire 
in the Cathedral of Aix-la-Chapelle,' 
Germany. 

On Christmas Day, in the year 1066, 
William the Conqueror was crowned 
King of England in Westminster Ab- 
bey. 

For Queen Victoria Christmas was a 
fateful day. It was on Christmas 
morning, in 1838, that her engagement 
■to Prince Albert was announced. It 
was to spend Christmas at Osborne, as 
a broken-hearted widow that she went 
twenty-three years later. 



" Whatever may be the surprises of 
the future, Jesus will never be sur- 
passed." — Renan, a j v reach infidel. 



E left His Father's bosonfand His 
throne, 
And took our life of mortal woe 
instead ; 
Home, love, dominion were in heaven ; 
On earth He had not where to lay 
His head. 

He saw the sun, whose touch of light 
and heat 
His breath had kindled in the west, 
grow dim ; 
A thousand lamps flashed out for home- 
ward feet, 
Not one was trimmed, or candle set 
for Him. 

And while unseen, the keys of death 
and hell, 
And life and glory, at His girdle 
hung, 
No lowh' latch as Master knew Him 
well, 
No door for His tired footsteps in- 
ward swung. 

A borrowed boat for journeying to and 
fro, 
A pillow open to the midnight wave, 
The poor accustomed haunts wayfarers 
knew, 
And then a lodging, in a stranger's 
grave. 

Me had no privacy from human sight. 
Where tryst with the Eternal O&e. 
might keep ; 
No safe retirement, save some far-off 1 
height, 
When friend and foe below were 
hushed in sleep. 

Out on the mountains, where no roof 

might part 
His gaze from stony highway lately 
trod, 
The passionate, homeward longings of 
His heart 
Alone He uttered to His Father, God. 

His hour at hand, He spake with yearn- 
ing love 
To His disciples of the mansions 
there. 
Had they left all for Him? In heaven 
above 
He would Himself for such a home 
prepare. 

That never soul redeemed should vag- 
rant, go, 
Unhoused through the hereafter, rest 
denied; 
That all who would, the Father's house 
might know, 
A stranger, pilgrim, Jesus lived and 
died. 

Without the walls that spurned His 
love as dross, 
'Mid faithless scorn and alien pity 
hurled, 
He suffered outcast, that His sheltering 
cross 
Might be the roof-tree of a homeless 
world. —Anon. • 

Christmas books are so common we 
are prone to think we have always: had 
them. This is not so, however," for 
the first Christmas book was issued 
from a publishing house in London in . 
January, 1750. Even the sending" of 
Christmas cards is of recent growth, 
for the first Christmas... card was issued 
in 1846. One thousand copies of this 
card was considered a large circulation. 
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T tliis season of the year, could I have the privilege of reaching the ears of my fellowmen every- 
where, I should 'give them a brief and humble interpretation of that wonderful message pro- 
claimed, by the angelic host on that first Christmas Eve; and strive to reiterate the call to a 
Larger-Hearted Salvationism — to a (( good will, toward men " which finds expression in practical 
sympathy and genuine brotherly love, that seeks alike the temporal and eternal interests of our 
neighbor — the next man — whoever he may be. 

As a Salvationist, I am proud to march in the train of our honored General, for has he not exampled to 
the world what <c good will toward mea 11 really means? 

His example teaches us to supply food for the hungry, nursing for the sick, work for the unemployed, 
shelter for the homeless, guardianship for friendless childhood, the uplifting of the down-trodden, a welcome 
for the crowded-out populations of the world to larger spheres and broader opportunities, and a glad message 
of Salvation to all through the Blood of the Eyerlesting Covenant. 

The glad Christmas message of God's love to the world conies to us year by year with refreshing sweet- 
ness, for are we not apt to forget the man who is less happily situated than ourselves ? But the reminder 
that God sends His assurance of good will and peace to him as much as to us should stir us up in this respect. 

It is, perhaps,., true that in these days much more is done for. the poor than formerly, Collections are 
made, dinners provided, breakfasts of wholesome food are sent to needy homes, and helpless little ones 
brought under the genial influences of Christmas Feasts and Christmas Trees. 

And yet is it not possible that even this measure of help, given but once a year, may be used as a salve 
for an uncomfortable conscience, to quieten any misgivings we may have as to a lax performance of our 
whole or constant duty to those who, whether by misfortune or misconduct, are down. | 

I would like to point out that God's " good will towards man" is not spasmodic, nor confined to the' 
Christmas season. It is continuous all the year round 

As being His disciples, it is our duty to help the poor, distressed, and sorrowing always, and to do less 
than this would make us unworthy of being called the followers of .our blessed Christ. Oh, for a conse- 
cration, to-day and every day, for the good of our fellows! " If any man would be my disciple, let him 
deny himself and take up his cross daily and follow Me." Will you? 

The bringing of the gifts of the Wise Men of the East to the Heavenly Babe is always a most interesting 
and instructive subject for a picture, and as such will be brought before the minds of multitudes at this sea- 
son. Shall there not be on the part of God's people everywhere the bringing to the feet of the Saviour the 
beautiful and acceptable gift of a consecrated life ? I am writing this Christmas message to the readers of the 1 
War Cry in the great West, where the mighty crowds are pouring in, thousands of whom in the Old Land were 
in touch with holy things and had hallowed associations, but who, on coming to the new country, are for- 
getting their God and their vows, because they are shut away from the means of grace to which they had 
been accustomed in the land of their birth. And so they are settling down to worldliness and indifference, 
and everywhere I go I seem to hear the cry :'."" Who will come and help us?" 

If we could only get a tithe of those who will read this Christmas War Cry, and who possess the gifts 
and graces necessary to make them ambassadors of Christ, to fully consecrate themselves, what a mighty 
work could be accomplished for God.- May I appeal to you, dear reader, to lay hold of this Larger-Hearted 
Salvationism which will enable you to lay yourself out for a life of sacrifice for the service of your fellows? 
Let there be no hesitation because talents are few, or apparently insignificant. He only asks: for what we 
have, and they— the great needy crowd— will be abundantly helped if we all do what we can in their service 
for the glory of Him who gave Himself that He might bring peace on earth and good will toward men. 
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BY THE EDITOR. 




IGHTEEN" South African summers 
had passed over the head of Lulu- 
nobelia, and just as the yellow- 
wood trees in the forest grew 
taller and more symmetrical with 
each succeeding" year, so had 
grown that dusky Zulu maiden." 

•She stood in the shade of a clump of yellow- 
So wered mimosa trees, which the Dutch call 
"Wacht-an-bietgc' ? — (wait a hit) on account of 
their long, spike-like thorns — and she present- 
ed a picture that was good to look upon. 

Her people had named her Lulunobelia the 
Bright-eyed, for her eyes gleamed bright as 
the White Univolosi at high noon; and when 
she smiled, which was frequent and long, she 
revealed two rows of teeth as even and pearly 
as yoimg maize corn in a mealie cob. With 
feminine vanity, she had encircled her full 
round neck with strands of blue and white 
beads, which formed an effective contrast to the 
rich brown of her smooth skin. From her 
shapely shoulders had fallen a crimson blanket, 
that, created a brilliant patch in the color 
scheme of green grass and blue sky, and 
showed the lithe limbs and lissom movements 
of ker body. 

For the most part, life with Lulunobelia 
had been like one long subtropical summer. 
She herded the cattle in the evenings and 
early mornings, and then when the midday 



sun poured down his hot rays, and the cows 
lay in the shade chewing their cud and show- 
ing little or no disposition to roam, Lulu- 
nobelia and the young people played at being 
grown-ups in the shade of the alder trees which 
grew in the location ; while the grown- 
ups soundly slept in the round huts or 
smoked their long pipes as they chatted noisily 
among themselves. 

At such times Lulunobelia the Bright-eyed 
would borrow all her mother's big brass ban- 
gles, and rings of copper wire, cunningly made 
by native jewellers, and place them on her 
slender, rounded arms, and her merry 
laughter sounded sweet and shrill like 
the song of singing birds as the 
brassy jingling of the metal rings 
fell upon her shell -like ears. ,^ 

But what Lulunobelia liked better ,/j 

than chasing the kaffir-imch — a beau- 0~iB 
tif ul bird which, at mating times, lias -^5^ 
such long, heavy, black tail plumes -j.;-^- 
that he is incapable of flight in a - - ^ 
strong breeze, and thus falls a victim ?i Tc;^ 
to the fleet native children — and even ~f?l'^JS$ 
better than playing at grown-ups and K/.-'lif. 
wedding dances, was to lie on the Il|||l§|| 
fresh green grass in a shady grove t§|||||ff 
and listen to Dingaanzulu, a grey, t|||li||,- 
grizzled, old warrior, who had been ""'■ te ^ 
a boy in the days when the great 
Chief Chaka led his armies out to 
wash thesir spears in the blood of the Basutos, 
and the Matabele, and the Amatonga, and 
others. For Dingaanzulu was old and wise, 
and he had seen things which made Lulu- 
nobelia fearful even while it fascinated, her 
to listen to them. The old man was, eloquent, 
and he caused the scenes to pass vividly before 
her eyes, as, with his feeble might he smote 
his cowhide shield with his kerries, shouted 
savage war-cries, and chanted the hymns of 
sacrifice. 

■He told her how the great and mighty Chief 

Chaka, because he wanted to be head of the 

tribe, slew his queen-mother, and then, that 

the sounds of sorrow and. weeping might be 

heard in the land, he commanded his warriors 

to fall upon the prisoners of war who had been 

taken; and how, from one sunset to another, 

the shrieks and groans of the dying mingled 

with the fierce yells of Chaka 's warriors as 

they dashed out brains with their 

knob-terries ■■ and stabbed the 

unarmed prisoners with their 

. assegais. 

Then the old man would tell 

W ..'■•'., how that when the 

M queen - mother was 

buried, Chaka, in 

order : th at the 

mother lie 

had had slain 

might be 

a c- 

i e d 





Lulunobelia. 

into the Regions Beyond^ had ordered that 
twelve of the most beautiful maidens should 
be buried alive with the old woman, and how 
the twelve girls, each as beautiful Lulunobelia 
herself, were put into the great pit. 

Then Lulunobelia would look at her grace- 
ful form and think, as so many of her white 
sisters have proved, that beauty is a fatal gift. 
And Dingaanzulu, for he had lived long 
and had learned much, would talk to Lulu- 
nobelia of charms, and witchcraft, and pro- 
precies, and love philtres, and such like. -She 
had often asked him to administer a love 
potion to a certain young Zulu, but the ©Id 
man was cunning, and he had always a reason 
why this should not be done by him. > 

He also told of witch-doctors and sangomas 
(female diviners) who had power to bring rain, 
to trace the spells of witchcraft, to heal by 
charms and incantations, and to perform other 
miracles.:: ■■'•■■■■' 

Then the grey and grizzled ancient would 
tell of other things, and Lulunobelia would 
draw tremblingly ■ closer to him as he told 
them. He spoke of the dreaded Inswelaboya 
(the hairless one) who wrought no end of 
mischief, and brought disease and death; also 
of the Mahlopi, or guardian spirits of the 
dead, who are 'supposed to enter the bodies 
of green/, mambas (huge snakes) which hide 
themselves in the weed-grown fences of ishe 
kraals, and avenge the dead who were slight- 
ingly spoken of by the living. 

Then, when the sun had sunk behind the 
purple mountains, and black darkness filled 
the beehive huts wherein Lulunobelia and her 
people slept, she often lay in fear and trem- 
bling because of the malignant spirits which 
were about, and because there was no kindly 
spirit to preserve her from harm. 

The Chieftain of the location had seen Lulu- 
nobelia, and had cast longing eyes upon 
her. It is true, he already had five wives 
and a large number of children, but he 
^__— -r ' also /possessed much cattle. He 
i\«=**=?rx „ ag r j c ]^ an j k e waa ugly and fat 

and cruel. 
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There was a yoking man in tlie tribe about 
Lulunobelia's own age, who was straight as 
a poplar. No steer could outrun him, and 
be was also strong and brave — but be bad no 

cattle. . . 

No love potion bad been administered to 
hini, but be adored Lulunobelia just the same, 
and out upon the green velt they had met 
and spoken of love. But Lulunobelia's par- 
ents saw that she was fair to look upon and 
demanded twenty bead of cattle for her. vSo 
the tall young man who could outrun a steer 
had gathered up his kernes and assegais and 
had gone to Natal, and become a native police- 
man, wearing a dark helmet, navy blue tunic 
and knickers, and earning twenty-five shill- 
ings a month and his food. The money he 
carefully put away to buy cows with. 

But the Headman sent for Lulunobelia's 
parents, and because he was the Chief, and 
offered twenty-five head of cattle for their 
daughter, they said she should be his wife. 
,So it came to pass that there _ was a native 
wedding, when an ox was slain and eaten, 
and much native beer was drunk. 

But Lulunobelia was very sorrowful, for 
she thought of the tall young policeman down 
in Pietermaritzburg, and how much more 
pleasant to the eye was his straight' form than 
that of the fat old man who could not stop 
even a calf. Thus Lulunobelia became the 
Headman's sixth wife, and labored in the 
fields hoeing the mealies and kaffir corn and 
attending to the cattle. 

Life was not so pleasant as it had been, for 
the Headman's other wives had lost the charm 
of youth— the life of a native spouse soon 
brings on the appearance of age— and they 
made Lulunobelia, because she was young and 
strong > do the hard work in the fields and 
bear the heavy burdens on her head. 

As a married woman Lulunobelia was called 
upon to attend beer-drinks. On such oceas- 



One day some 
white umf undisi 
came into the neigh- 
borhood. They were 
Salvation Army Offi- 
cers who had come to 
establish a settlement 
and preach the Gos- 
pel. 

When they had 
built a house to live 
in, and a hall for the 
meetings, they went 
round to the loca- 
tions and isolated 
kraals, and invited 
the natives to come to 
an inda.ba (a talk). 
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A Family Scene in a Native. Kraal. 

ions, the natives would consume large quan- 
tities of liquor made from a, seed called kafiir 
corn, which was very heady and made them 
very quarrelsome, so -that they would make 
the ground tremble with the violence of their 
war da. n ces , and rend their air with their 
wild cries' and the savage beating of their 
shields . 'Then,, they would want to go on the 
war-path, ami-burn: and slay, as some of them 
had done in years gone by, but the fear of 
the British, red-coats restrained them. So 
they wnuld fight among themselves, and work 
each other grievous bodily injury. - 

lulunobelia also saw the evil workings of 
the witch-doctor, and was afraid lest the other 
. wives, who were jealous of her bright eyes 
and slender figure, -should also incite the 
witcli-doetor to use his: evil influence with 
|he€hiefj her husband, against her, and she, 
the innocent victim, should be f ■smelled out' ' 
even :is aUo. r>u<-.e saw done to an innocent man. 

bp. Liihyiobelia's bright eyes lost their 
lustre, |,'iu? t)\r- git uny. smile died out of, her face 
: as. |fee became bowed with: toil, maternal cares 
arid cJ.4iiiesf4(D worries.' 



Dingaanzulu. 

Then the Officers told them how 
that they had come to teach the 
natives about the Great God who 
made the earth, and all the people 
who live upon it, and how they 
should worship the Lord and serve 
Him because He was good and 
loved them, and hated everything 
that caused His creatures pain and 
harm. God hated witch-craft, be- 
cause by it many people were kill- 
ed ; also beer, because it made them 
mad; and other words were told to 
the natives that showed them the 
evils of many things they did — ■ 
which evils they had not seen be- 
; fore. The Officers also told them 
about the Heaven above the sky 
for those who kept the Command- 
ments of God, and how that pun- 
ishments were prepared, for those who dis- 
obeyed them- The officers then . asked , the 
people if they would like to hear about these 
things, and if they would come to the meet- 
ings. 

Then they beat their shields and cried,^ "It 
is good! We will come and hear more!" 

So the Officers sang praises to God, and ask- 
ed the natives to be at the hall on Sunday 
when the sun should rise to the middle of the 
sky. 

They came, and when the Officers asked 
those who would love God and serve Him to 
come out from among their fellows and thus 
show that they were going to follow .Christ, 
Lulunobelia came amongst others.- For she 
was delighted, to hear about the love of God, 
and of His dew Son: who died in our stead for 
the sins we have done. It was; much better 
and sweeter than the things ^ingaanzulu used 
to -tell her, and she wanted to show God how 
i she loved JKim for : it/ Now, others of the 
CJhief'S wives had attended, the meeting,; and 
<vhtMi they saw that Lulunobelia had gone out 
to the penitent-form to join the Salvation 



Native Women Grinding Corn. 

Army, they hasted to their kraal to tell this 
thing to the Chief. For he loved to drink 
Kaffir beer, and when he heard that the Salva- 
tion Army condemned it, he hated them. His 
hatred, was also fanned by the caunsel of his 
medicine man, or witch-doctor, who hated the 
Salvation Army because they taught that his 
practices also were wicked. So the Chief de- 
clared that his wives should not join the Salva- 
tion Army, and was in a great rage with Lulu- 
nobelia, and when she came home to his kraal 
he told her that he would let her know about 
going to the Salvation Army penitent-form 
without his permission, that he was her Chief 
as well as her husband, and that he would be 
obeyed. He then fell upon her and beat her 
most cruelly, and continued to strike her until 
she lay helpless upon the ground, and his arm 
was so wearied that he could scarcely lift his 
knob-kerrie. 

( "Will you give up your Salvation Army 
God ?" cried he. 

"Nb !" gasped Lulunobelia. "Kill me if 
you will; but I have promised to be faithful 
to God, and I will be !"' 

He then kicked her and stamped upon her,, 
calling her a dog and a snake, and all the vile 
things that he could think upon. He then 
commanded her to leave the location. and go 
into the mountains. 

He also -, called his people together and 
threatened the direst penalties upon all those 
who would give her food, drink or covering. 
Lulunobelia, sore and bleeding, tottered to 
her feet, and as the setting sun was painting 
the heavens with ruddy glory, hobbled of! in 
the direction- of the mountains. 

"Now we shall see^what your God will do 
for you !" the infuriated husband shrieked 
after her. 

Lulunobelia felt certain God would take 
care of her. She clambered up the rugged hill- 
sides, and sheltered herself as best. she could, 
and for fourteen days and nights Lulunobelia 
ate wild fruit and herbs, and drank water 
from the rills. 

But during + hat fortnight a strange thing 
happened. A long drought prevailed in the 
district. The grass was parched and withered, 
and there was no food for the cattle. Famine 
and distress stared the natives in the face. 
Then a number of them came to the Salvation 
Army Officers and asked if they would pray for 
rain— as they said their God was almighty . 

After considerable thought the Officers 
agreed to make public intercession with the 
Lord, and said that. if, the natives and the 
headmen would assemble at a given spot and 
at such an hour prayer would be made on their, 
behalf. The natives gathered together at the 
place-appointed. But before the Officers prayed 
they, preached a wholesome sermon to the 
native headmen upon the enormity of their 
offences in preventing the people -from' ■.attend- 
ing the Army meetings and becoming*: Salva- 
tionists, and that unless they repented and 
altered their ways God would not interpose on 
their behalf. So they listened, and like the 
ancient Ninevitesj repented of their misdoings, 
and jthen the Officers besought ^God on their 
-behalf. And it came to pass, that while the 
(Continued on; page 7.) 
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HE ever-advancing chariot of time 
has brought us up to Christmas, 
1906. And, in the sense of time, 
we are all up to date, for not a living- 
soul has been left on the roadside, nor allowed 
a "stop over" anywhere, or to loiter behind, 
let us say, somewhere back in 1905. Christ- 
mas is here, and we are all here, sharp on 
time. 

But in another sense, in our spiritual ex- 
perience, knowledge, and work, we may be 
either up to date or behind the times ; and 
jjust accordingly will our Christmas bring- us 
— its own fullness or emptiness. 

■* 
Even our northern heathen ancestors ob- 
served the times. When they perceived the sun 
apparently receding from them, and darkness 
taking the place of light, they felt cause for 
anxiety, lest light should entirely disappear, 
bringing about a speedy end in darkness, 
death, and chaos. But when they noticed — 
as it appeared to them — that the flight of the 
sun had ceased, and its life-giving light and 
warmth had been turned towards them again, 
bringing a new lease of life to them all, their 
anxieties ceased, and they felt it was a time 
for rejoicing ; in fact, the beginning of their 
-"Yule" (Jubel) rejoicing. But, as in every 
age, so then, there were "others" — others who 
did not concern themselves about the sun or 
the light, or about the prospects of life or 
death — to them the prospective feasts were the 
attraction, 

■■*'■■■;'. 

Later came, at different intervals to different 
people, the remembrance of the advent of a 
different light, a greater" light, the greatest 
.light, that ever illumined the minds of men, 
which came in the person of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ. And " Yule," with 



its passing festivities, melted away into the 
Christmas of eternal hopes and joys. What 
this season means to the world is far above my 
comprehension. But I do know that no mat- 
ter what my belief, or whether believing or 
not ; whether engaged in revealing or obstruct- 
ing that gTeat light, turn where I may, go 
where I like, I cannot get out of the pale of 
its influence and benefits, because they pervade 
the best and greatest nations of the earth, 
compelling the remaining peoples to respect 
it to some degree. And the hope and joy that 
this twentieth century Christmas will convey 
to every true Christian with an up-to-date 
experience and testimony cannot be calculated. 
But as in centuries past, so now, there are 
"others" — others who have reached Christmas 
on time, so far as time goes, but from a spirit- 
ual standpoint are not up-to-date. Their re- 
ligion could be described as being mainly 
composed of conceit and deceit — a sprinkling 
of jail-fearing honesty coated over with Sun- 
day attendance at some religious service. The 
Bethlehem's Christ is of less reality to their 
worldly minds than the entertainments, 
parties, feasts, etc., that always characterize 
the Christmas in circles where spirituality is 
low, dying r or dead. And as to a reasoning 
mind, heathens feasting in centuries gone by, 
on a sunless "Yule" in a sunless world, would 
have been a spectacle of ignorant bravado ; 
so also, a present-day name-Christian, feasting 
on a, to him, Christless Christmas, surrounded 
by neighbors in want, would present a picture 
of a selfish un-Christlike Christian, with a 
meaningless and hopeless profession. A^-d to 
the unbeliever Christmas would simply mean 
believing in nothing, rejoicing in and feasting 
on the same, taking, but having nothing, to 
give. 

According to a saved Indian's definition, 



there should be but few, if any, real unbeliev- 
ers. He says: "Unbelievers, infidelsi We 
don't know them. There are none, all natural 
men believe in God. Unbelievers were never 
born. If their belief in God is dead, somebody, 
must have killed it, or they themselves must 
have committed suicide at some time in life.^ 
(Win. Woods, Glen Vowell.) 
* 

Competition is severe in modern temporal 
affairs, and it is the live up-to-date people who 
meet with success. If this be true in a tem- 
poral sense, no doubt it holds good in a spirit- 
ual sense as well. It is the live, up-to-date 
Christian who will win the day. And in order 
to be efficient servants of our Master we must 
have an up-to-date experience. Praise. God, it 
is my experience, and can be the experience of 
every soul. 

* 

Try to be up-to-date in your work. As you" 
select the latest improved instruments and tools 
for use in your temporal calling, so as a 
Christian workman who need not be ashamed, 
try to adopt the latest, up-to-date, and tried 
methods of your work for God and souls — 
methods that have been used, blessed, and? 
consequently approved by God, regardless as 
to the opinion of men. In the Far East, where 
men are yet trying to plow the earth with 
clumsy sticks, if a western man appeared with 
his up-to-date iron and steel plow he would 
no doubt be held up to ridicule ; but time would 
prove that he could do the required work 
saticfactorily. Just so shall both time and 
eternity prove our work, and the results shall 
silence our opponents. So let us, one and all, 
meet this twentieth century Christmas, in- 
dividually and as a people, as Christian sol- 
diers, up-to-date in our testimony, knowledge, 
living, and work.— J. P. Thorkildson, Adjt. 
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Yus, I werry well remember 
That black d'y in larst December 
Wen my little kiddie, Johnnie, caught the 
narsty croup an' died. 
Mo, she couldn't see for weepin'. 
An' my sobs kep' me from speakin', 
For 'e : wuz our fust an' only, an' we tuk in 
'im such pride. 

Swelp me bob, 'e wuz a rosebud ! 
Pink an' purty— jest a rosebud ; 
'An' it fairly seemed ter knock me wen 'e lay 
so still an' white. 
Wen in bed I kep' up-stawtin', 
Fancied I could 'ear 'im tawkin', 
An' could 'ear 'im gaily lawful' frough that 
long and endless night. 

Next d'y, sad an' 'eavy-'earted, 
Out to git a wet I started, 
Wen the Harmy came past marchin', singin' 
"There's no partin' there!" 
"Wot's that rot those fools are singin?" 
Sez I, but a voice kep' ringin' 
In my ears, like Johnnie's, singin' "There's 
no partin' there!" 

An' those words kep' on repeatin', 
• , As I follered to the meetin', 
Where the Cap' n read 5 bart Jesus bein 3 ' in a 
stable born ; 



'Ow Gawd sent 'Is Son from 'Eaven, 
That our sins might be forgiven, 
Ter die for sinners came the Saviour ter this 
world on Crismus morn. 

Do yer fink that I believed it? 
Mike no error— not a smorl bit! 
Is it nat'ral for a farver ter give ter death J is 
biby-b'y? 
Sez I strite, "Miss, you're a-lym', 
Love don't send a son ter dying' ; . 
Wot, yer fink I'd 'urt my Johnnie? Why, for 
'im I'd gladly die!" 

Sez the Captin, "Love, my brother, 
So a friend dies for another, 
Is a great, sublime affection; but a greater 
God hath shown. 
When He gave His Son for rebels, 
To deliver them from devils, 
So the guilty sinner reap not the harvest he 
has sown. 

"Die, you say, you could for Johnnie, 
So you love your little sonny ; 
Much more loveth God His Son — -the mighty 
God above ! 
Yet He freely gave His loved Son 
That He might become our ransom. 
Ought we not a God so gracious serve and give 
Him all our love?. 



"Little Johnnie loves his father, 
From your love for him, I gather." 
"Miss," I garsped, "my Vy is dead, an' in the 
coffin lies! 
By my feelin's since I've lorst 'im 
I can guess wot God's gift corst 'Im, 
An 1 I wants ter love 'Im for it"— ere the tears 
gushed from my eyes. 

"Thank you, miss, for your kind speakin', 
But my donah's 'eart is breakin' ; 
Much she's cut at Johnnie's dyin' ; won't yer 
come an' fork to Flo ? 
She is mopin', mopin' sadly, 
Poor old gal, she tikes it badly, 
An' I'm a bloomin' 'am-fat for ter go an' 
leave 'er so." 

The Captin came. My eyes keep winkin', 
Torkin' 'bart it sets me finkin' 
'Ow we three sat round the corfin where our 
luv'ly Vy was lide. 
'Ow we arsked the Lord to cleanse us, 
Mikeus pure an' good, like Jesus, 
Wash us in the red blood precious that rushed 
from 'Is dear Son's side. 

Yus, Jesus sived, an' still 'E sives us, 
Dries our tears this blessed Crismus, 
Cos we know it wuz ter sive us that our darlin"' 
Johnnie died. . J, B. 
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ETHLEHEM is a place of hallowed 
memories. The small, un walled. 
Tillage of white stone houses is 
known the wide world over. 

It was in this very humble 
village that the Saviour of the 
world was born, for there had never been any- 
thing remarkable about Bethlehem save that 
it was the birthplace of King David. 

At the first Christmas the radiant star which 
entranced the attention of the Wise Men of 
the East shone dow r n on a mere cluster of flat- 
roofed buildings of mean and irregular con- 
struction. 

Probably one of the largest of them was the 
Elian- or Caravanserai in which the Christ 
Child was born. These are high-sounding 
names, meaning a rest-house for travelers, 
and most likely it was a square building, with 
arches in the walls for the ani- 
mals, an open space in the centre, 
and room above for merchants. 

In the present day Palestine is 
not a very productive country — 
the iron heel of the Crusader, and 
the listless hand of the Turk, have 
both played their part in. stamp- 
ing out vineyards, and letting 
decay pass into ruin — but ancient 
races found it a "land of milk 
and honey/' 

In the days of Jacob it was 
known as Ephratah, which means 
' ''fruitful' > ; and later on the 
Israelites, settled in the land 
promised to their forefathers, 
confirmed this impression of the 
place by calling it Bethlehem — 
"House of Bread." 

It was in the rich plains of 
Bethlehem that Boaz had his wav- 
ing fields- of ripening corn, where 
Ruth came to glean ; on the ter- 
races flourished the vine, the 
olive, and the fig; and in the hills 
beyond David watched his sheep 
till he went down the pass to the 
westward to meet the giant Go- 
liath. 

The quiet veneration with which 
the early Christians regarded the 
.birthplace" of the Lord was nat- 
ural and justifiable, bat the 
human mind could not bear the 
idea of letting the cradle of the 
King of kings remain in its lowly 
grandeur. 

The Convent of the Nativity, a 
large square building, like a fort- 
ress, was built by the Empress 
Helena, in the year 327, presum- 
ably over the site of the manger. 
The Church of the . Nativity 
now covers a long, intricate pass- 
age which leads to the "grotto,' 3 
where, tradition says, our Lord 
■ was born. ..' ..; " 

Commissioner Nicol, who ac- 
campapied the General during his visit to 
"."Palestine, made some interesting notes on this 
subject. He wrote : 

"We stoop down, enter the church that is 
built over the Grotto of the '-Nativity, pass by 
the oratory of St. Jerome, and, provided with 
lighted candles, descend to the cave where our 
Lord was born. A Turkish soldier is standing, 
rifle in hand, in the shade, ready to assert his 
power in case— on this sacred spot — differing: 
Christians should break into contention ! The 
ghastliness of such a vigil made some of us 
shudder. 5 ' 

The walls are hung with tawdry draperies, 
aud a silver star surmounts a Latin inscrip- 
tion. The sis-mile road to Jerusalem on the 
north is full of interest to Biblical students. 
The road has seen wonderfid company ! Our 
Lord Himself, and the Disciples have passed 
that way ; and the proud Roman on his pranc- 
ing steed has sent the dust flying over the 
humble Jew toiling his way from the village 
to the city, 



At two o'clock in the afternoon of December 
24th (says a writer who has spent Christmas 
in Bethlehem) a strange-looking cavalcade 
passes out of Jerusalem through the Jaffa 
gate, and, skirting the walls of the city, dips 
down through the historic old valley of Hin- 
nom, and stretches itself over the hills on the 
road leading to the south. 

At the head rides the Latin Patriarch of 
Jerusalem, attended by bishops and priests 
attired in all the military and ecclesiastic 
glory that the Church can endow. With him 
rides the Erench Consul to Jerusalem and his 
suite, carrying not only the decorations of a 
military republic, but those conferred by the 
Church. Massed around these dignitaries of 
Church and State rides a troupe of Turkish 
cavalry as a protecting escort. 

As the cavalcade comes into view across 




o'clock. Since dusk the church has been fill- 
ing with pilgrims and the people of Bethle- 
hem, who never lose interest in the mimic 
play that is enacted as the night wears on. 
The women on one side, the men on the other, 
sit on the floor. 

By the side of the sisters of ancient orders 
of the church are the beautiful women of Beth- 
lehem, dressed in that rich, picturesque cos- 
tume that has become almost as noted as the 
beauty of its wearers. Their head-dress dis- 
plays their dower in gold and silver coins. 
The sombre dress of the women of northern 
climes make a striking contrast to the flowing 
Oriental robes of the women from the desert. 
As the midnight hour approaches, the Patri- 
arch advances to the altar, and begins the 
solemn chant of the Nativity. It is taken -up 
by scores of nationalities. At last, when the 
midnight hour is proclaimed, the 
Patriarch draws aside a little cur- 
tain over the high altar, and- -re- 
veals the image of the Christ 
Child. 

The effect made on this great 
throng of pilgrims, zealots, and 
churchmen by the revelation of 
this sacred image is magical. 

The stammering tongues of all 
nationalities catch up the national 
anthem of ''Glory to God in the 
highest," and the old rafters are 
shaken by the song of praise. 
Christmas Day has begun. 

These ceremonies at midnight 
blend into a third that lasts until 
after three o'clock. Then a sec- 
ond image is introduced — the 
Child in a rough manger. "With 
great ceremony it is brought in 
by richly robed . priests, and 
placed before the altar. Again 
the throng prostrates itself and 
breaks forth in another chorus of 
praise. 

These services before the high 
altar- are closed when the Patri- 
arch heads the way to the Grotto 
of the Nativity, where the Infant 
is laid in the manger. A service 
is held, and hells proclaim that 
the Child is found. 

Except for the several services 
held by monks of different orders, 
all is at an end ; and in the early 
morning the Patriarch returns to 
Jerusalem, the shepherds return 
to their flocks, the storekeepers 
to their stalls, and the pilgrims 
hurry to Jerusalem. 
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Bethlehem Women of To-Day. 

the hilltops, a smaller one goes out from 
Bethlehem to meet it, and at four in the after- 
noon the combined cavalcades sweep round 
the great bend in the road, and pass through 
the narrow streets of Bethlehem to the open 
market-square in front of the church. As it 
approaches, the Turkish soldiers clear a space, 
into which the Patriarch and his attendants 
are received. A rich carpet is laid for him, 
and fifty choir-boys come out of the grim old 
edifice, followed by priests in white. 

The fifty boys begin the Christmas chant, 
the cross of the Patriarch is lifted, and the 
procession enters the church through the little 
openings, while the Turkish soldiers close in 
on all sides to afford protection against an- 
tagonistic followers of Christ. 

The crowd, that surges like a turbulent sea, 
is full of interest. Priests of many nation- 
alities, and chanting monks with tonsured 
heads and sandalled feet, carrying chalices of 
great value, are in the throng. 

The first night the service begins at nine 



A South African Native Story. 

(Continued from page 5.) 

Officers were yet praying the hea- 
vens grew black with rain-clouds, which burst 
with great noise and poured -out their running 
waters upon the natives gathered on the hill- 
side, and also upon the grass lands, causing 
vegetation to spring up, providing food for 
both man and beast. 

Then when the Lord had answered prayer, 
the meeting broke up, and the repentant Chief 
sent his people into the mountains to seek out 
lus wife whom he had treated so ill. 

They found Lulunobelia, and brought her in 
triumph to her home and her little children, 
and her husband told her that the God of the 
Salvation Army was the true God, and that 
she could go to the meetings as often as she 
pleased, and he hoped his other wives would 
do the same. 

Lulunobelia is now a good Salvationist and 
Local Officer. She is also a dutiful wife and 
a loving mother to her little dusky picca- 
ninnies, and blesses God for the peace He gives 
her and the hope she has of going to that 
Better World up above the clear blue sky. 
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T was tlie night 
after Christmas, 
11)05. Tlie two 
Army lasses had 
been having a 
Christmas t r e e 
and a special meeting 
in the Presbyterian 
Church , Bonan za, 
Y.T. It had been a 
lovely time, and a 
large crowd had ap- 
preciated t h e pro- 
ceedings. So the two 
lasses retired to their 
little cabin very tired 
and very happy. 

At the early hour 
of a quarter to one in 
the morning they: 
made up their fire for 
the night, and 
brought in a good 
supply of wood, and 
then retired to bed — 
but not to sleep. 

Their heads had but barely touched the pil- 
low when Captain P. thought she heard foot- 
steps outside the window. She couldn't help 
feeling a trifle nervous, as they had no near 
neighbors upon whom they could call if help 
were needed, and said softly to her companion, 
"What was that?" 

Then Captain A. was drowsy and told Cap- 
tain P. to go to sleep like a good girl — it was 
probably only a dog," 

The Captain, however, could not lay her 
fears to restj and nothing would satisfy her 
until they had both gently lifted the blinds 
and peered out into the darkness, where they 
beheld — nothing unusual. 

Again they settled themselves down, but not 
for long. This time they both heard a sound 
resembling the footsteps of a man in the tent 
outside the front of the cabin. Then the door 
of the cabin, which consisted of a frame cov- 
ered with print, and fastened with a common 
hook began to shake violently, 

In a moment both lasses were out of bed, 
the lamp was lit, and a hasty toilet performed. 
Then came the question : What shall we do ? 
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This Photograph Represents the Officers and Their Quarters at Bonanza. 

Captain A. suggested that they should open 
the door, ask the burglar his business, and 
bid him. depart. But Captain P. had visions 
of a masked robber, and could almost feel the 
blow of his cudgel on her cranium, so she 
hinted that Captain A. should shout through 
a crack in the door instead, and thus ascertain 
who their nocturnal visitor was. 

This was promptly done, but there was no 
reply. 

The door ceased shaking, however, and for 
a few moments there was a deathlike stillness. 

Then the door-shaking re-commenced, and 
again: Captain A. demanded to know who it 
was and what they wanted;, while Captain P . 
noisily, but really tremblingly, threatened to 
have them arrested. 

Still no answer. The thing was getting on" 
their nerves. Captain P. whispered to the 
other valiant Captain that one of them had 
better get through the window and run for the 
police ; that, however, Captain A. would not 
hear of unless she was the one to fetch help, 
but as Captain P. desired to run for re- 
inforcements herself, and had a rooted ob- 



ject ion to being left 
alone, the suggestion 
was not acted upon. 

Captain A. then 
thought that the door 
should b e throwia 
open and the disturb- 
er of the peace reso- 
lutely faced. But t© 
this Captain P. re- 
plied that one of 
them should be killed 
outright if they did.- 
Whereupon Captain 
A. wanted to know if 
Captain P. was not 
ready to die. The 
Captain thought she 
was but not that way. 
She much preferred 
to be promoted from 
her bed, with kind 
friends all around* 
than to be murdered 
in a log cabin in 
lonely Alaska. 
The mysterious footsteps, like someone try- 
ing to walk over a yielding substance, again 
fell upon their ears, and the print door was 
violently agitated. 

Said the Captain in charge to her subor- 
dinate, "Get the corps' monej'." But -the sub- 
ordinate was willing to let the money go if 
she could hold fast to her life. 

"Now," said determined Captain A., "the 
door must be opened." 

"Let us first commend ourselves to God's 
care," said the other. 

This was done. The petition may have been' 
brief , but there is no doubt it was to the point. 
On rising from her knees Captain P. armed 
herself with a big birch stick, evidently of the 
opinion that God helps those who help them- 
selves. 

Then came the psychological moment when 
the door was opened. Captain P. stood with 
her birch stick ready poised ; Captain A. had 
her hand on the latch — the momentary sus- 
pense was dreadful. Then, nerving herself, 
Captain A. flung the door wide open — and in 
walked a great white cat. — Capt. M. Pease. 
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GREAT WE'ETI NGS 1 N VANCOUVER. 



Vancouver, B.C., Dec. 3. 

The Commissioners received a red-hot wel- 
come on their arrival at - -Vancouver. The 
Soldiers' Council was grand. . Tremendous en- 
thusiasm and waves of blessing. 

The largest building in the city was packed 
on Sunday night, and hundreds were turned 
away. Forty-one sought purity and pardon. 

There were great gatherings en route at 
Brandon, Kegina, and Calgary. 

Up to the present there have been one huiiT 
died and twenty seekers on this tour. 

The Commissioner and 'party continue well. 
Lieut, -Colon el Pugmire. 
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MAKING ..CHRISTMAS DOLLS. 



The Christmas doll begins its little life in 
May, June, July, and Augustf and traveling 
salesmen start out w T ith : their samples when 
the shops are selling November fireworks. 

The "indestructible" doll is made of a com- 
position which looks and smells something like 
a; cheap paste. Poured into the moulds, it 
hardens quickly, and 'When4he'moii3disrbroken 
emerges a very rough doll, with hideous ridges 
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along the sides. These must be polished off 
with sand paper and emery wheel before the 
■ unblemished head is ready to be handed over 
f : the oceulist. It is a mere affair of glue to put 
in stationary eyes, but the open-and-shut var- 
iety requires some skill to adjust. 

The task of putting on the doll's complexion 
is entrusted to girls . One girl paints the gen- 
eral flesh tone, and another puts the roses of 
health on the cheeks. Still another outlines 
the mouth, without 'which, a doll would be no 
doll at all. -There is some real artistic taste 
exercised in th is : decorative' process . The shade 
of the cheeks must tone exactly with the flesh 
color . The least deviation would be noticeable. 
Nothing remains to complete the head but to 
glue on the wig. 

The arms and legs are built in much the 
same way, except that less care is bestowed 
upon them. Finally all the members are 
turned over to 'the finishers. Barrels and "bas- 
kets of portions of dolls fill the finishers' rooms. 
; Men and women work with amazing rapidity 
fastening the dolls together and laying them 
in baskets to be sent to the dresser. 

In France and Switzerland dolls are manu- 
factured by hundreds of thousands; and all 
the really fine and expensive dolls are imported 
from these countries. In ■Germany also there 
'"are whole villages devoted to the doll industry, 
Everyman, woman, and child seem to be mak- 
ing dolls. We hope all our little girl readers 
will have. a nice dolly this Christmas. 



SOME FATAL GHRISTMASES. 
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: .We are indebted to the courtesy of W. G. 

MacFarlane, publisher, Scenic America Series, 
•Toronto:* for. -most- of the excellent- winter 

scenes that appear in our art supplement. 



Christmas, which should be, and usually is 9 
the merriest day of all the year, has sometimes 
been reddened by bloodshed and blackened by 
tragedy. 

One of the most barbarous of the persecutions 
: against the Christians was begun by Diocle- 
tain on Christmas Day, A. D. 303, when a 
church in Nicodemia, filled with Christians, 
was ordered by him to be set on fire. Every 
Way of egress was barred, and not a single 
worshipper escaped the flames. 

Tuletide in 1086 was a melancholy time in 
England, which, nevertheless, always celebrat- 
ed it- with" the utmost eagerness. For Harolds 
the last of the Saxons,, had fallen before the 
Norman Conqueror, and on December 25th of 
that year William the Conqueror, was crowned 
in Westminster Abbey. Tlie occasion was 
signalized by a slaughter of a huge crow,ct of 
Anglo-Saxons outside the church, through a 
mistaken idea that they had risen in revolt: 

Exactly two years after there wUs an uprising 
of the malcontents in the northern counties., 
who hoped to throw off the Norman yoke. 
William marched in person against the' rebels, 
and directed a universal slaughter. His men 
surprised several garrisons and put: them to 
the sword. Neither age nor sex was; spared, 
and every house in the disaffected region was 
razed to the ground. It is said that Oyer a 
hundred thousand "men, women, and childreii 
perished on December 25th, 1068. 

Let us hope that men will soon learn: t@ 
know- war no more;- then indeed will be-peaee 
on earth.' 
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A Thb Christmas W»r Cm. &* 
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T was Christmas 
Eve. A minia- 
ture yule log 
bl a zed i n th e 
grate, and the cheerful 
gas light fell upon 
sprays of ivy, branches 
of laurel , holly, and 
pine, and*also upon a 
f ' mistletoe b o u g h," 
which, for the amuse- 
ment of the little ones, 
had been suspended from 
tlie lintel of the folding doors, 
for I must own up to a liking 
for the customs of the old 
"West Country, although now 
a long resident in a Canadian 
suburb. 

I happened to be sitting 
alone, not that I am by any 
means a lonely creature, for I 
am the head— although I say 
it myself, who shouldn't— of 
a charming family. Never- 
theless, what with shopping and preparations 
for the Christmas dinner, .1 had the room to 
myself. In some manner— I can hardly tell 
how— certain things seemed to have undergone 
a change. For instance, the mugginess of 
'the modern Christmas had given place to a 
genuine old-fashioned fall of snow. Flakes as. 
large and downy as the heads of moorland 
sedge had succeeded one another with unfail- 
ing regularity until the earth was covered with; 
a mantle of sparkling whiteness, to hide, as 
someone has said, the ugliness of the winter 
earth from the sight of the Son of Man. 
, :> r 'No. snows fall so lightly as the snows of 
old age, and yet none more heavily, for it 
never melts/' 

On looking iip I caught a reflection of my- 
self in the mirror of the overmantel, and, to 
my . surprise— for I never seemed to have 
noticed it before— the snowy head. of Mount 
Lebanon was not whiter than mine. 

I found myself also indulging in retrospect, 
and; thinking of things that happened some 
five-and-twenty years ago. 
:■■■'■ My thoughts were sad— sad on Christmas 
Eve r Why was I sad ? My home was a comfort- 
able one. My wife and I enjoyed good health 
for our years, and all my children were as 
good and dutiful as a parent could hope to 
have ; that is, all except one, my eldest 
boy, my Tommy.: Evil companions had. 
led him into bad ways. He had j^g 
left his home, tand had gone we 
knew not whither, and a feeling of unut- 
terabie sadness crept over me, as X found 
myself wondering if he had a bed that 
night, or ^ was he like those of whom I 
had read in the Salvation Army publica- 
tion y crouching beneath some archway to 
shelter himself from the sno w, while his 
fluttering rags were insufficient to protect 
him from the biting Naughts?' 
. Was he starving ? ,L thought of the tur- 
key, and of the Christm.as 'puddings, 
and other seasonable fare that tnere was 
in abundance in his home, while he, per- 
haps., was famished with hunger, among 
the outcasts of some great city. 
^ Tears rolled down my cheeks at the 
prctute of my son's- misery that mv fancy 
had drawn. Then,- by the mysterious 
tums^that the imagination takes, I found 
myself dwelling tipon the memories of my 
wandering boy, as he was in ;the days of 
his innocent childhood. 

I saw him as he appeared to me when 
ate a long <%'s toil at the offiee> I; 
before, retiring to rest, visited him and 
the others, as they lay 'in their little cots. 



Tommy had a face like one of Angela's 
cherubs, and when I bent over him and kissed 
his cheeks, so glowing with health that his 
red, round face looked like an abnormally big 
holly berry, I little thought as I experienced 
those thrills of paternal fondness of the poign- 
ant heart-aches I should one day suffer on his 
account. 

Sometimes my duties enabled me to arrive 
home before the little ones went to bed. What 
a treat it was for Tommy— and for me also — ■ 
when he rode astride of my shoulders up to 
bed ! It was nearly as good as riding a real 
live horse, he ■.would say. 

Ah, Tommy, Tommy ! It was a hard job 
sometimes for daddy to crawl on his hands and 
knees with three or four children perched on 
his back, but no burdens ever pressed so 
heavily on daddy's shoulders as the load of 
sorrow placed there by you ! 

My merry, merry little boy ! No lamb on 
the hill-side skipped more light-heartedly than 
he! No laughter was more merry or more 
musical than his. It was as the sound of 
mountain water falling into a crystal fountain. 
No bird sang more blithely in the woodlands 
than he sang the little songs he learned at the 
junior meetings. , 

I thought of the Sunday evenings in winter, 
when, after tea, mamma played the piano, and 
the children sang hymns. Tommy had the 
sweetest voice of them all. Does he sing now, 
I wonder? 

Then I thought of the Christmases when 
the children were young. Little Tommy was 
the life of the games. How his quaint little 
sayings and curious antics filled all in the 
room with laughter. Yes, Tommy loved 
Christmas. Does he now ? was my unuttered 
thought. 

Then came the time when he went out into 
the world of business. His mother and I 
prayed with him and sent him off with our 
blessing, and, as we fondly hoped, a desire in 
his heart for God's blessing also. 

Not long after this the heart-aches began, 
for he got mixed up with companions, who 
induced him to bet and gamble, and then one 
day— one dreadful day— -came the evil tidings 
that he had been arrested and charged with 
embezzling his master's money. 

It would take a readier pen than mine to 
adequately describe the disgrace that was felt 
by his family. I shunned my closest friends, 
and slunk through the streets as though Ihad 
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the brand of Cain 
upon my brow. 

Then he was tried 
and convicted and 
sent to prison for 
three months. I 
steeled myself to be 
present at the police 
court, and after hear- 
ing his sentence and 
beholding him led 
below to the prison 
cell, I returned home 
a stricken man. My 
and I sat in silence hand in 
hand, while the great tears 
rolled down our cheeks. 

The other children showed 
their grief in a more violent 
manner, but, oh I the blow 
could never enter so deeply 
into their souls as it did into 
those of father and mother. 
In fancy we heard the slam 
of the heavy iron bars rever- 
berate along the prison corridor as our son, our 
first-born son, was locked in his cell in the 
house of crime and shame. 

When released from prison, overwhelmed 
with the sin and the disgrace he had brought 
upon his dear ones, who loved him still, he 
went away, leaving no trace of his where- 
abouts. 

Whispers had reached lis at times as to liia 
condition, f rom which it would seem that there 
were solid grounds for my fears of his being 
homeless this Christmas Etc. 

The disgrace more than years had whitened 
my one-time ebon locks. 

Strange it is, but my comfortable house and 
my dutiful children count but little with me 
to-night, and I feel I want to leave all and 
go out into the snowy weather, and into the 
dark haunts of the vile, and the places where 
the destitute and the vagabonds .'foregather,,., 
that I may. seek out my son, who has been lost 
to me these many years. ; 

I. can now, somehow, enter very fully into 
the feelings that caused the world's Eedeemer 
to leave the Holy City with its walls of jasper 
and river of the -water of life and the elders 
wearing crowns of gold, and the ten thousand 
times ten thousand, and thousands of thou- 
sands of beautiful angels with harps, and 
golden vials of odors; and perhaps more be- 
loved by the Godhead still i the noble 
army of martyrs, and the great multitude 
who had washed their robes and made 
them white in the blood of the La-i^b, in' 
order that He might come to seek and to 
save the lost in this dark, storm-swept* 
and sinful world. ■,'■•'. 

•My thoughts; by another transition _ of 
the mind, were; running in this direction 1 
when I became conscious of the presenca 
of : an ethereal Being in the room. You! 
have, perhaps, seen a shaft of sunlight 
shining into a; darkened place, which* 
unlike most other things that are visible,.- 
cannot be felt.: Still, it is therej and as 
the sun comes out from behind the cloud 
you have noticed .the shaft of light be- 
comes stronger, and more golden, ; and 
more ; clearly defined. 

It: was so with the Being whose presence : 
was before; me. He grew more &nd more 
."' radiant, and was more glorious than : . the 
noondaysun, so that it was with difficulty 
I gazed upon His dazzling beauty, which 
quite paled the light of : the lamp and the 
fire in the grate. 
I had ho difficulty, however, in recog- 
; nizingmy glorious and ghostly Visitant* 
It was the Christ! 
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In a voice of .unspeakable tenderness, and in 
tones that thrilled me, and drew out my soul 
just as the flowers leap to the light, Christ in- 
quired the cause of my sadness. 

"Lord,' 5 I said. ''Thou knowest all thing's. 
Thou knowest it is niy son, my wandering 
sheep.'*" 

Then said He, who in the days of His flesh 
spoke the. parable of the ninety and nine sheep 
in the fold, and the wandering" beastie on the 
black mountains, "Come, let us go and seek 
him."'" 

I replied, "Lord, it is my son. To find him 
I will follow whithersoever Thou dost lead!'' 

We passed from the warmth and light into 
the cold, snowy night and through the busy. 
streets. 

I thought that the radiant Being, at whose 
'side I walked, would have attracted conspicu- 
ous attention, but to my surprise we were no- 
ticed by none, the reason being that the glory 
of the Saviour was hid from the children of 
the world, and I also, for the time, was hid 
in reflected radiancy . 

At last we halted before a tall private dwell- 
ing, which looked out upon a railed-in square, 
and in. which grew trees whose blackened limbs 
were in part covered with snow that looked in 
the night air like frosted silver. 

We entered in. 

A number of men were decorating a large 
room — it appeared to be like a meeting-room 
— -with evergreens and paper chains. Some of 
them looked as if time had graven its impress 
upon their lineaments with a rough tool, and 
most appeared as if life had dealt hardly with 
them, but several had on their countenances 
the. light that is not seen on sea or land — the 
Light of the World — and all were cheery. 

It was an institution where discharged pri- 
soners were assisted by the Salvation Army, 
and the inmates were decorating the room for 
the Christmas festivities. My son was not 
there. ;/■■/: -.. //// 

Silently and unseen we passed through other. 
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streets, until we came to another large build- 
ing. Here, likewise, the inmates were cheer- 
fully and busily engaged in brightening up 
the room with simple decorations in honor of 
Christniastide. One bold motto which covered 
considerable wall-space bore the petition, "God 
Bless Our Home!" 

We then proceeded to the — — Shelter. At 
the time of our arrival a meeting was in pro- 
gress, and the men sat on the shelter seats listen- 
ing to the exhortations of the Captain. What 
an audience it was ! There is no lower stratum 
ol humanity than that found in an Army 
Shelter ! Men were there so verminous that 
even their fellows shrank from their sides ; 
clad in rags and filthy in mind and body ; they 
were indeed the off-scouring of society. 

I looked hungrily upon the faces of the men. 
Row after row I j>assed under review, and 
then I espied my son — my weary son, but so 
changed! His black hair hung in tangled 
masses over his face, which was grimy and 
unshaven. His eyes were bleared and blood- 
shot, and his cheeks sunken and ashen-grey 
with long fasts and much cold. His ragged 
coat was close-buttoned to his chin to hide his 
shirtless breast. Still, I knew him, and I fell 
at the feet of the Saviour, and blessed Him for 
bringing me to my boy. 

I listened to the Captain. He was remind- 
ing his hearers that some of them had spent 
their Christmases in vastly different circum- 
stances from what some of them would do on 
the morrow, and I saw tears glisten in the 
eyes of my boy as memory seconded the words 
of the speaker, who pleaded with them to give 
up their sins that had caused them so much 
sorrow. He invited them to come out to the 
mercy seat and ask forgiveness of God. 

I have seen the agony of love in the face 
of Christ as depicted by great artists in their 
paintings of Christ weeping over Jerusalem, 
but never did I see on human countenance, or 
in the works of the greatest masters such 
yearning pity and wistful love as was mani- 



iVsted in the looks that Christ bent upon that 
unwashed and sinful multitude. 

The herald angels might have sung more 
sweetly than I, but their spirits were certainly 
not more tuneful than mine when I saw my 
erring son kneel in genuine contrition at the 
mercy seat, and heard him say, "I will arise 
and go to by father." 

My Saviour then gazed upon me with ten- 
der benevolence, and bade me return home and 
prepare my family for the home-coming of 
the wanderer. 

I joyfully did so, and it was a happy family 
that sat waiting in eager expectancy for the 
knock at the door. The Christmas fare should 
be the fatted calf, the loving kiss of parents 
should be placed upon his cheek, and ringing 
words of welcome and loving embraces of affec- 
tionate sisters should be as the ring upon his 
finger. We were waiting for his coining. 
Was he a great way off ? 

Bang! » . 

I awoke with a start. The smell of powder 
greeted my nostrils, and the sound of shrill 
laughter fell upon my ears. At my elbow 
stood my chubby-cheeked, six-year-old Tom- 
my. His eyes were sparkling with fun, and 
his face wrinkled with laughter. On return- 
ing from shopping with his mamma -he had 
caught daddy asleep, and in merry mischief 
had pulled off a cracker close to the ear of the 
sleeper. 

I seized him and squeezed him in my arms, 
and covered his glowing cheeks with kisses, in 
sheer thankfulness because what I have re- 
lated he re was only a dream. 

In this case the tragedy was "only the base- 
less fabric of the mind." But in many a 
Canadian home this Christmas it will be a sad 
reality, and in many of our Army Shelters 
throughout the world Tommy will be found in 
the flesh. We also rejoice to say that in truth 
will be heard the cry,'"! will arise and go to 
my father." 
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TEMPLES OF WOOD AND STONE 




ERHAPS.no departmental chief at 
the Territorial Headquarters has 
lived in a greater degree the 
— strenuous life" during the past 
twelve, months than Staff -Capt. Miller, the 
Army's accomplished architect, and perhaps 
nothing shows more clearly the substantial 
progress made by the Salvation Army through- 
out the Dominion than the records of the 
Property Department for the year now closing. 
'During the period under review about 
twelve halls and institutions have been built 
and opened; five more are in course of. con- 
struction; two valuable properties have been 
purchased ; seven excellent building lots have 
been secured, and extensive alterations have 
been made .at the Territorial Headquarters, 
and some of the Provincial Centres, the whole 
involving an otitlay of about $200,000. 

On page .17 are shown some samples of the 
buifdings erected, properties purchased, and 
lots secured. 

The first picture represents the front eleva- 
tion of a schoolhouse to be erected in New- 
foundland. 

The second is the Grace Hospital at Winni- 
peg, erected by the Army. 

The third is the Women's Rescue Home, on 
[Esther St., Toronto, a property purchased by us. 

The fourth is a typical Salvation Army 
fciiadel. This building is at Yarmouth. 

The fifth picture shows a site that has been 
secured on which to build a barracks in the 
main thoroughfare, near the City Hall, Bran- 
don. 

The sixth represents a type of building erect- 
ed in the small centres of population. 

The most important of the buildings which 
the Commissioner has ordered to be built this 
year is the Grace Hospital, Winnipeg. 

This is a brick structure, three stories high, 
exclusive of basement and gables, and with 
furnishings costing fully $50,000. 

It is fully equipped with the most up-to- 
date appliances for reducing work to a niini- 
uiuia, and hygiene has been considered 



throughout. The floors and walls meet at right 
angles with a cornered finish so that dust, even 
in minute quantities cannot accumulate. It 
has accommodation for 130 women and girls. 

The plans and specifications were prepared 
by our own architect, Staff-Capt. Miller. 

Yarmouth, Bay /Roberts, Gait, Sydney 
Mines, C.B., Prince Albert, 

Plans have been prepared for the remodel- 
ling of the Windsor Hotel,.. Vancouver, which 
has been secured and will make commodious 
premises for Army work. It will contain a 
large auditorium, J. S. hall, band room, offi- 
cers quarters, janitor's quarters, and the' Pro- 
vincial Headquarters Offices. 

Plans are also out for a Men's Metropole in 
■Vancouver, wlfich will contain forty-five bed- 
rooms, with reading-rooms, bath-rooms, etc. 

Hew citadels for Brandon, St. John, N.B., 
Wodstock, N.B., and Esther _ St., Toronto, 
have been planned , and building operations 
on those not already begun, will start in the 
early spring. 

These valuable properties have also been 
purchased : The ■■.Royal Albert Hall, in North 
Sydney, seating capacty a thousand persons ; 
splendid premises in Vancouver, B.C., for a 
Women's Rescue Home and Hospital, and 
in Ottawa and Halifax for Rescue Homes. The 
large building now used for Provincial Head- 
quarters and Men's Metropole at St. John, 
N.B., has also been purchased, and the secur- 
ing of a large building for Women's Social 
Work is under consideration for Montreal. 

The large centres of population, such as 
Toronto, Winnipeg, and Montreal, are con- 
tinually spreading their borders, and during 
the past few months no fewer- than seven fine 
lots have been acquired for building purposes. 

At the Temple the demand for increased 
office accommodation is so great that ten new 
offices have been formed. 

The Commissioner and Chief Secretary have 
labored assidously during the year in putting 
the properties on a more satisfactory basis, and 
in arranging for these new enterprises, made 



necessary by the progress of the war ; but suc- 
cessful and satisfactory '.as ■ the past twelve 
months have been, the Property Secretary and 
Architect, Staff-Capt. Miller, declares that it 
will be surpassed by the coming twelve 
months, which promise to be a banner year 
in the building line for the Salvation Army. 
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THE PRAYING LEAGUE. 



Prayer Topic for Christmas Week. 

That God's own children may not lose sight 
ef the real significance of Christ's birth. 

Bible Study for Christmas Week. 

Sunday, Dec. 23. — Saviour's Majesty. — Rev. 

" i. 4-120. 

Monday, Dec. 24.— The Weak Point.— Rev. ii. 

,"1-17."; 
Tuesday, Dec. 25— In Name Alone. — Rev. ii. 

18-28; iii. 1-12. 
Wednesday j'.: Dec. 2(1— Neither Cold nor Hot. 

—Rev. iii. 14-21 ; v. 11-13 ; iv. "2-6. 
Thursday, Dec. 27 — Countless Multitudes.— 

Rev. vii. 9-17 ; xi. 15 ; xiv. 12, 13. 
Friday, Dec. 28.— Lord of AIL— Rev. xix. 

1-20. 
Saturday, Dec. 29.— -Is Your Name There?— 

Rev. xx. 1-15 ; xxi. 1. 

PUTTING DOWN CHRISTMAS. 



It doesn't seem true, but it is a fact that 
Christmas Day was once described as a super- 
stitious festival, and put down in England by 
law. The holly and the mistletoe-bough were 
ordered to be destroyed, root and branch, as 
"plants of the Evil One." Cakes and ale were 
held to be impious offerings to superstition. 
H was Oliver Cromwell who ordered that 
throughout the principal towns in the, country 
Christmas should not be observed, "it' being 
a harmful custom." 
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f¥ ANADA is a land 
I L where the old- 
^ fashion Christ- 
^tlim, | 11^ masses of the 
Old Country are to be 
found in all their glisten- 
ing purity, and on these 
pages we depict some 
characteristic views, scen- 
ery, and pastimes of the 
Dominion at the festive 
season. 

* 
The first of our views is 
that of ice-boating on the 
lakes. This is very excit- 
ing and exhilarating fun 
to those who have the 
nerve to enjoy it, as the. 
boats sail before the wind 
at the rate of a mile a 
minute. 




The smallest picture de- 
picts children sledding. 
This promotes famous fun 
and good health. 

•* 
The next is a typical 

winter scene in a Canad- 
ian suburb. It is a sight 
like fairyland. The spark- 
lets on the trees reflect the 
sunbeams in a myriad 
twinkles. 

. . # 
The next represents a 
dog sledge party. This 
means of locomotion is 
more generally used in 
the Northwest and Alaska: 
The party is much more 
befurred than Canadians 
usually are. 
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THE first picture on 
this page represents a 
snow-shoe party. This 
is a very popular 
pastime, and numer- 
ous snow - shoe clubs are 
formed. Those who are ex- 
pert in the use of these pedal 
coverings can glide over the 
crusted snow at a great rate. 

# 

Our second view is a road- 
way. It is a picturesque 

corner. 

* 

Toboggoning is a pastime 
much indulged in, and is very 



exciting sport. Montreal and 
Quebec have famous tobog- 
gan slides. 

■■■*.■ 
There are few more enliven- 
enjug things than a sleigh 
pH 1 1 y . Each provides himself 
or herself with a tin horn, 
and a merry tooting is per- 
formed. Our photograph de- 
picts such a party in the 
streets of Toronto. 

* 
A Canadian winter has its 
merry sides ; but many com- 
plain that the seasons are 
changing, and that Canada is 
not nearly so cold as it used 
to be, and that the snow does 
hot last long enough to admit 
of much sleighing. 
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Simmy 3acksort*s Great Christmas Pudding 3oke. 



(ART SECTION.) 




I. — Jimmy's kind Granny made four Christmas Puddings, and gave him one 
for himself. Jimmy delightedly looked forward to Christmas. Even 
the cat laughs, dosen't he? 




111. — On Christmas Day Jimmy saw Tommy walking, so resolved to play 
him a joke. He wrapped his pudding in the shape of a parcel and 
placed it on the snow in front of his window. 





II. — At school Jim magnified the puddings to his mate, Tommy Brown, 
whose father was ill. No puddings were made at his home. Jimmy 
wondered how he could make Tommy happy. 




IV. — Tommy saw the parcel. "Wot O," said he, "someone is jollying me. 
Been wrapping up half-bricks to look like a pudding, eh? I'm not hav- 
ing any." Curiosity at last made him open it. 




V. — He found it was indeed a pudding, and for himself. He gave a yell of 
joy and started to gallop home like a racehorse, to Jimmy's great ds> 
Ught. He had watcKVif Tommy from the window. 



VI. — Jimmy ran after him, and, rude boy, looked through the window at 
Tommy's home. This is what he saw. Jimmy had a very happy 
Christmas. His was a good joke, wasn't it, boys and girls? 
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NDOUBTEDLY Canadians as a people nave 
every reason to enjoy a superabundance 
of Christmas cheer in 1906, The peace 
and prosperity of the nation is phenome- 

nal. 

And yet time was when the greater part 
of this yast country was declared to be incapable of 
producing cereals, and thus, from an agricultural point 
of view, uninhabitable for white men. The great 
Northwest was the preserve of the Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany — the abode of trappers, hunters, and fur traders, 
who were interested in keeping the country uncivilized. 
The Red Indians roamed across the vast prairies in 
summer time, and retired to their haunts in the forest 
and scrub when the icy blizzards and wintry storms 
swept the open country. To-day, in the Indian Re- 
serves, the red men may be seen surrounding their 
picturesque tepees, or wonderingly gazing at the thun- 
dering* overland express as it snorts and, like a living 
thing, rushes on to the east or west. The former four- 
footed inhabitants of the prairie, the buffalo, have left 
their traces behind. Here and there are to be found 
the trails, hard beaten tracks, whereon the great herds 
in single file traversed the country. ■ 

Holes remain, called " wallows/' wherein the buffalo 
bulls disported themselves in the sunshine and enjoyed 
dust-baths, as a simple method of cleansing their coarse 
hides. 

The tracks of the Hudson's Bay Company's men still 
remain, generally leading from fort to fort, or the 
ruins of such, for protection was necessary in those 
pioneer days. 

To-day the trappers and hunters have been perforce 
driven into the north country. The European farmers 
have terrified the timid moose and caribou, while the 
buffalo is 11011 est. Eurs are brought from a distance. 
Men trail the wilds leaving the world behind. They are 
now accustomed to the mighty solitude of the north. 
Each early spring dog-trains trot into frontier towns 
with fur-laden sleighs. 

The Northwest of to-day is transformed, and therein 
is a cause for Christmas cheer. 

The growth of the western country is phenomenal. 
Thousands of people will spend this Christmas in 
unpainted towns, that had no existence only twelve 
months ago. Truly they are a mushroom growth. 
Railroad construction goes on apace, and nearly every 
wayside station has its quota of houses and stores, which 
soon assume the semblance of a town. 

The soil of the Northwest is of incalculable wealth, 
the estimated wheat yield for 1906 being over 80,000,000 
bushels. The country is growing rich. Tens of thou- 
sands of enterprising people have settled west of Lake 
Superior since last Christmas, but they are hardly seen 
in the immensity of the possible agricultural area. Men 
hold huge tracts that they cannot cultivate, and must 
eventually yield up for closer settlement. 

There is Christmas cheer in the thought that the 
natural wealth of Canada is unprospected and un- 
known. The soil readily yields abundantly for 
a mere scratch of the plow and narrow; while the value 
of the silver of the Temiskaming and the timber areas 
are past finding out. 

Material wealth, however, ought not to be a sufficient 
cause for Christmas cheerfulness. As a nation Canada 
has much to be thankful for at this season. The senti- 
ment of the people is strongly in favor of morality and 
religion. One of the first, if not the first, public edifice 
in every embryo town is a church, or place for the 
worship of God. The Canadian cities are not to any 
extent disgraced by prostitution or disfigured by mam- 
moth saloons and gambling hells. Remaps the western 
cities are less stringent, but the older towns and cities 
are comparatively clean. A very strong sentiment in 
favor of prohibiting the drink traffic exists, and 
in some towns strong drink is not sold. 
; The public conscience is sensitive and tender. Brib- 
ery in politics, unfaithfulness in positions of public 
confidence and business immorality call forth strong 



denunciation in the press. "Woe be to the individual 
found guilty of these things. 

There is Christmas cheer in the thought of work for 
everybody. Christmas in a country of workless crowds 
is a sad season. Men, hungry and weary in ceaseless 
tramp for the elusive ' ' job ® or "billet" which never 
comes ; women, sad-eyed and heart-broken ; children 
starvelings, accustomed to be hungry and destitute of 
cheerfulness, is common experience in some over-crowd- 
ed countries, but, thank God, hardly known in this land 
of plenty. A cornucopia, the symbol of plenty and 
peace, would well represent Canada at Christmas, 1906. 
Christmas is a festive season in Canada. In country 
districts the yule logs blaze on the . hearths, and the 
fireside stories and hobgoblin tales may delight or in- 
timidate the young as from time immemorial. 

There is Christmas cheer in the thought that the Sal- 
vation Army is stronger in Canada than a year ago. 
It has been ingrained into the life of the nation— a 
friend of religion and morality, a helper of the friend-, 
less and helpless of all classes. No individuals in the 
great towns of Canada will lack Christmas cheer if they 
will acquaint the Army with their needs. 

The Army has come to be looked upon by many 
people, irrespective of creed or caste, as a necessary 
public organization in every community, to be classed 
with other portions of the social system existing in 
every city for the public weal. 

Thousands of people will be full of cheer, holier, 
happier, and more prosperous than they were at Christ- 
mas, 1905, through the ministrations of the Salvation' 
Army. 

Canadians may be full of Christmas cheer in con- 
sidering the prospects of their country — it will have a 
great future. It seems as though the treasures e» 
northern North America have been kept in reserve 
while natural riches of the great United States of Amer- 
ica were in process of development. The time has now 
come for the unlocking of the granaries of the West, 
the mines of the North, and the wealth that has been 
stored aw r ay for ages gone by. Who can forecast the 
result twenty years hence. Christmas, 1926, will wit- 
ness a transformed Canada. With twenty million peo- 
ple the country will flourish beyond conception, and this 
result is more than a probability. Within the memory 
of middle-aged Canadians the West was the unknown, 
the uninhabitable, the "back of the beyond." Win- 
nipeg was on the edge of the world. Thirty years ago 
mails were brought in by dog-sleigh and canoe. Now 
there are six deliveries a day. Instead of arriving in 
the city by an ox-wagon you reach it in a palace car. 
If thirty years in the past has brought about such a 
transformation, what may thirty years hence produce? 
The future of Canad will be prosperous according " 
•to the enterprise of individuals, the leaders in trado 
and commerce. It has already reached the position 
of being second to Great Britain in the volume of trade 
per capita. In the same way Canada will be moral and 
religious inasmuch as individuals are such. It behoves 
every man and woman to see to it that they are right- 
eous before God in all their ways. Everyone may well 
be cheerful on the contemplation of Christmas, the 
commemoration of the birth of Jesus, the Saviour, 
through whom all may be reconciled to God and have 
power to live pure and holy every day. Canadians may 
excel in righteousness and lead the world as a people in 
the acknowledgement of God and the recognition of 
His providence and mercy. 

May it be so. The rivalry of nations has hitherto 
been in trade and commerce, in armaments and navies 
and colonial enterprises, but no one has yet vied witb 
another to exalt God and do His will. Canada, as o, 
young nation, growing rapidly, with every evidence of 
God's favor upon it, may well consider His goodness and 
struggle to exalt herself in righteousness as an exemplar 
the whole world. At this Christmas season, when 
fjoieing in prosperity,: may the goodness of God lead 
every Canadian to repentance, and so the future will 
be assured. 
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Prayers Answered In Prlsor?. 

X C I T E M E N T reigned in the 
Casino Theatre of an enterprising 
city of the West. Men watched 
with flashing- eye and bated 
breath, or deep-toned cursings, 
the progress of the game in which 
they were engaged. 

Piles of American dollars rapidly dimin- 
ished before one player at the "keno" table 
and accumulated in front. of the winner as the 
gambler's "luck," fluctuating with the success 
of the game, was made known. 

Ghastly scenes had been enacted under sim- 
ilar circumstances, for simultaneously with 
the yell of triumph from the lips of the for- 
tunate, and the cry of despairing madness 
from, the defeated, has oftimes rung out 
through the gambling hell in the midnight 
hours the pistol report and the death groans 
oi' agony of the wounded gambler— '-eagerly 
clutching his dearly-bought winnings — as he 
lies prostrate in his own blood, upon the to- 
bacco-stained floor. 

Not only were men furrowed and grey in 
iniquity gathered in that gaming-room, but 
the youthful were there. 
'Young, strong, _ and promis- 
ing, men, spending the even- 
ing away from wives, sisters, 
and mothers. Boys, too, 
fresh young lads from school, 
counter, workshop, home cir- 
cle, the plough, the ranch; 
all being inured to degrading 
appetites and vice. 

Suddenly a singular thing 
happened. Every head was 
lifted, every eye for a moment 
directed towards the wide ent- 
rance. Two girls, plainly 
clad in the always distinctive 
garb of the Army, blue 
dresses and poke bonnets, 
walked into the long room. 

It was a strange place for 
a woman to enter, but these 
young woir.cn bo-re with them 
an indefinable air of separate- 
ness from their surroundings, 
and with the quiet confidence 
manifested as they stepped 
gently about, came the im- 
pression that their appearance 
in that place was a thing ex- 
pected. 

jSFo oaths or lewd remarks 
greeted them. Hardened and 
sinful as were the majority 
of that "keno'"' hall crowd, 
they had a profound- respect 
for the Army girls who dared 
to come to them with messages of love and 
purity. 

One boy in that crowd was conscience-strick- 
en by the sight— perchance were many others 
also. He tried to hide the blush of shame 
and Unconcernedly go on with his playing. 
He quietly took a few "chips" from the pile, 
and requested the dealer to give him a dollar 
in ./.exchange, and waited anxiously for the 
approach of the Army girls with War ; Crys. 

Why did our boy shudder, tremble, and 
glance suddenly '■upward? Surely lie is mis- 
taken. It cannot be. But, no; 'tis even so. 
A tear has fallen on his hand 1 

The brave Captain's heart was moved at 
the sight of the young boys at the table— 
plunging into a vortex of future sorrow and 
anguish, and her womanly sympathy was ex- 
pressed by the silent falling/tear. ■ '" ■ ; 

■■■ "O Xford, save me— even ■ me-~what is left 
of my wasted life! Pardon me, -and use me 
■ as T£ou see fit. " ;■;.'., ■:■/' 

The League of Mercy sister was delighted 
to see -Jack-on his knees. She could not kneel 
beside him— the iron bars were between— but 
their prayers mingled for Grace to have its 
opportunity in Jack's heart and life* 
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True, there was only the record of twenty- 
three or twenty-four years to be obliterated, 
but they were so full of sin and adventure 
they might have been forty, so he says. 

He had quaffed iniquity's cup to its dregs, 
and found all its promised sweetness to be 
bitter -as gall ; its most alluring pleasures a 
phantom . 

He had suffered hunger, cold, shame, re- 
proach, and the deepest humiliation in attain- 
ing his ideal life of reckless, free-handed Bo- 
hemian ism. 

He had been friendless and homeless. Many. 
times had he no companion but a criminal, 
and no shelter but the prison cell. 

But ever since that first Army meeting, 
when the strains of consecrated song echoed 
through those stone walls he had been looking 
at himself — he had "come to himself' — his 
poor, wretched, ruined, real self. 

But a change had come. A star of hope 
glimmered through the previously impenetra- 
ble cloud-spread sky, and deep into his heart 
came peace. 

"I felt happy as soon as I prayed," he tells 
us. "I then gave my testimony as to what 




the dirty condition of his habitation, and put 
his head between his hands and cried, "I can- 
not, oh, I cannot!" 

Then he heard the footsteps of the Master 
coming nearer, and heard the knock of the 
pierced hand. Seizing a broom he began to 
sweep and clean up before he would opeii the 
door. But the more he brushed, the dirtier 
the place seemed to get, and he sat down in; 
despair. 

Again there came the knock, and the voice 
of the Saviour, '"'If any man will open." 

"I can't," he cried; "the place is so dirty, 
and my heart is so bad, I can't." 

Again he brushed about and tried to make 
himself fit; and acain came the knock. 

Finally, with a desperate effort, he lifted 
the latch and the door swung open, and in 
came the blessed Master, and the presence "of 
Jesus flooded the whole house with light. He 
took water and sprinkled it tipon the walls, 
and upon the floors, and upon the ceiling, 
and upon the sin, and wherever He sprinkled 
it was clean. The man woke, and, behold, 
it was a dream, He went down on his knees 
and opened the door, and the dream became 
a fact. 

If any may will open, Christ 
will fill the temple with His 
presence and with His glory.: 
— Rev. Samuel Chadwick. 
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Aaron and Hur Holding up the Arms of Moses at Rephidim. 

Does not this picture admirably Illustrate the good -work of the Praying League, 
which, upholds in prayer the '. Salvation Army in its warf are against sin? 



God had done for me — He had blotted out all 
my many sins." 

And so after many years of prayers and tears 
the petition of Jack's faithful mother were 
beautifully answered. — -Mrs. Blanche John- 
ston. ' 

Prodigal's Prayer Saves-. His; '.-Father. 

1 heard of a clergyman whose son was wild, 
and -disgraced his father's name in the parish, 
and broke his ^mother's heart. But the lad 
■was converted in a Salvation Army meeting. 
The father afterwards confessed that he felt 
less" disgrace over his son being a reprobate 
than in his being converted amongst disreput- 
able people. ,^ ; • 

_Th6;lad stuck to the Army and prayfed for 
his father, rind before long his father was 
gripped by the Holy Spirit. How he groaned^ 
■how "he, struggled, how he sat up nights and 
went without eating; until out of sheer weari-z 
ness and weakness he fell into a troubled sleep-::. 

He dreamed that he saw very distinctly his 
own heart, a cramped, narrow, filthy chamber) 
and through the dirty window saw his Saviour , 
the Son of. Grod, and he knew that He was 
waiting to come in, and he looked around upon 



I was the youngest of the 
family, and mother was a; 
widow. After a mighty strug- 
gle she laid me upon the Altar 
for the Training Home. 

I had bidden farewell at the 
little corps, and told the sol* 
diers and congregation that I 
was now going to follow the 
Lamb whithersoever He should 
lead me. 

At the close of the meeting 
I shook my comrades by the 
hand, for I was to leave for 
London on the morrow, and 
then went to my home.. 

My mother and sisters had 
arrived before me, and no! 
sooner had I entered the room 
in -which they were sitting than' 
my mother fell upon her 
knees , and with tears stream- 
ing down her face, and in 
melting tones, besought me 
never to leave England while 
she was alive. Her consecra- 
tion at that time had not 
■.reached- the: point of allowing 
child and only son to go on 



her youngest 
foreign service 

I gently, and with broken voice, told her 
that having consecrated myself to God unre- 
servedly I could not make that promise- 
Nevertheless, I went to my room and prayed 
earnestly that God would hot call me for ser- 
vice in other lands while my mother was alive. 
;'\ I went to the Training Home, passed out 
into; the Field, and for twelve months- had 
charge of a corps, when one day my D.0. paid 
me a visit and suggested that I should have a 
furlough. I went to my home. Mother was in 
better health than she had been for years./ 
Everything in connection with that , f uclough! 
passed as pleasantly as a summer day. " 

I returned to my corps, had been back a 
month when one Monday I received a telegram 
to say that my mother had died suddenly that 
day. 

On the following Monday I received another 
telegram; this time from the International 
Headquarters* asking me if I would go to 
South Africa. 

A fortnight later -1 was outward bound. 
; M^ may say, Coincidence. I say s 

Answered prayer.— Staff Officer. 
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Charge was a 
Weil-Set-Up 
Yoimg Soldier, 



Chapter I. 

A LONG SWIM. 

BRIGHT, merry-faced lad was 
Charlie Fox, in whom a great 
love of fun was combined with 
a daring disposition. 

Left an orphan at an early 
age, he had been brought up in 
Mullens Home at Bristol till old enough to 
be apprenticed to the sea, and was then put 
aboard a vessel bound for Australia . Life 
before -the mast was a hard one, but it proved 
beneficial to Charlie, for he grew into a sturdy 
lad with a bronzed and Open countenance and 
a breezy manner that, bespoke the Bailor every- 
where he went. 

We will pass over his adventures while sail- 
ing amongst the islands of the Pacific and 
around Cape Horn, and come to the time when, 
tired of seafaring life, he enlisted in the Brit- 
ish artillery and determined to try soldiering 
for awhile. 

He- was a very handy young fellow, and 
would, no doubt, have been rapidly promoted 
had he not given way to the many temptations 
thai ^beset him in his new surroundings, and 
commenced to lead a dissipated life. 

Charlie had a generous nature, was fond of 
relating his 1 adventures to groups of listeners, 
and could,, also sing a good song. Thus he 
was considered quite an acquisition to the 
■'boozing school" that he got in with, and he 
Very:; soon learned to drink, and smoke, and 
swear like the worst of them, and perhaps he 
could give points to the majority when he 
got into full swing. 

. He was a handy lad with his fists, too ■, as 
many of his pals discovered when they had the 
misfbrfente to arouse his temper, and several 
black eyes that appeared on parade after a 
Saturday night's brawl could have been traced: 
to ©tinner l?Ox had the Sergeant-Major pushed 
his enquiries far enough. 

A favorite place of resort Was f 'Tbny's' 5 -^- 
whielr was the name .given to a- low public- 
house in: the small town at which the company 
was stationed. Here they wou^d gatiier in the ? 
evenings, principally for the purpose of drink- 
ing beer, but filling in the time between drinks 
at playing, cards, dominoes, and billiards, and 
relating , stories to each other. When they all 



got drunk, started quarrelling, and finished up. 
with a few fights, they would say the follow- 
ing day that they had had a glorious time. 

It was on one such occasion that Charlie 
took to the water, in order to escape being 
captured by the military picket for his up- 
roarious conduct, and how it happened was 
as follows : 

Boss-eye Hawkins had been called on for a 
song. Now, Boss-eye had emigrated to Aus- 
tralia in his 3 7 punger days, and was very fond 
of letting everyone know that he considered 
himself a Colonial, and therefore just a peg 
higher than the ordinary Tommy Atkins. He 
also boasted that he was a direct descendant 
oi the famous Admiral Hawkins, and that cir- 
cumstance placed him up another peg- — in his 
own estimation at any rate. The boys would 
have it, however 1 , that he had made a mistake, 
and maintained that it was Mr. 'Enry 'Aw- 
kins, of Lunnon, who was Boss-eye's respected 
ancestor. 

The gallant Boss-eye now mounted the table, 
■which was always used as a platform for the 
singers, and in a pompous way began his 
song- — 

f f Oh , the Wallaby bounded o'er the" plain, . 
And the stockman called and called again, 
Coee, coeee, coeeee." 

ISTow, Charlie had quite a contempt for 
Boss-eye, and had said that if he ever sung 
his coeee song any mOre there would be a row. 
Whem therefore, in open defiance of these 
threats, the same old song was heard Charlie 
caught hold of a pot of beer, and mounting 
on the table poured the contents down the 
neck of poor Boss-eye, saying as he did so, 
"That song is too dry, it wants wetting a 
bit." 



An uproar immediately arose, and in the 
midst of the confusion in rushed the garrison 
picket. 

> ' 'Seize those two men!" ordered the Ser- 
geant, but Charlie was too quick for them to 
catch him. Darting to the hack door, he 
rushed through it into the garden, with two 
of the picket hard after him. The garden 
stretched right back to the sea, and when 
Charlie got to the edge of it, without a mo- 
ment's hesitation, he, dived head-foremost into 
the water and struck out for home, while his 
pursuers were forced to retire baffled. 

Past wharves, barges, and sailing Vessels he 
swam, until he reached a little sandy beach 
at the base of a high cliff. Just above him 
were the barracks, and climbing" steadily up 
the rocks he managed to get in unobserved* 
and was soon in his room. 

Such is only one of Charlie's escapades, but 
it serves to show what sort of a lad he was 
before his conversion, and to what depths he 
was drifting when the Salvation Army got 
hold of him and led him to Jesus Christ ta 
be made into a new creature. 

Chapter II. " 

THE SHINING Or A LIGHT, 

For many long months Charlie continued 
his downward career, going from bad to worse, 
and startling even his boon companions by 
the desperate things he would do. With a 
cool cheek and brazen impudence he would 
devise and carry out schemes for robbing the 
garrison canteen of various goods, and them 
with his characteristic liberality, would give 
them out amongst his fellow-soldiers. 

He was never caught, and emboldened by 
success he carried on the game on a larger 




Char lie' told the Story of M is Temptationj Fatly Gonversion, and GoMession to the Colonel. 
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scale, until the canteen manager began to 
wonder where his profits were going to. 

The men admired Charlie for his audacity 
and cunning, and as his plundering habits 
greatly benefited them they kept it to them- 
selves, regarding it as a point of honor (?) not 
to "split on a pal." 

Did his mess want extra potatoes for din- 
ner? then Charlie was the boy to get. them; 
did his _ room-mates want more coal than 
Regulation allowed ? then Charlie would 
undertake to show them how to obtain it. He 
was up to "every move on the board," as the 
saying is, and always covered up his tracks so 
neatly that he was never even suspected by 
his superiors. A great scheme that won him 
more popularity than anything amongst his 
special chums was the devising of a method 
for obtaining free beer at dinner time. Of 
course he had several confederates to help him 
in working out these schemes, but by means 
of bribery or intimidation he managed to 
secure their silence. 

In spite of his astuteness, however, he could 
not manage to keep clear of the guard room 
for being drunk and disorderly, and on several 
occasions lie was sentenced to a course of shot- 
drill in the military prison for some extra- 
ordinary reckless behavior. 

The Christmas before his conversion was the 
awiulest in his history. The darkest hour 
seemed to be just before the dawn, and when, 
to all appearances, he was the deepest sunk 
in crime and wretchedness, then was the time 
when the blessed Christ shone into his soul 
and wrought a marvelous change in the poor 
lad's heart. 

Charlie had been sent to a little outpost to 
attend to the guns there, and in consequence 
enjoyed more freedom than he ordinarily did 
when in barracks. He took full advantage 
of it, and set oil one day for an extended tour 
,01 drinking. Not wishing to run ^j£L--3*ak'"' 
of capture in the town, --hejsiKuTJ^ 
country, and for a tis*e"iield a high carnival 
at the diifgrj2^*<rt3aciside resorts. His money 
soon jpfve out, but that little circumstance 
-'^ftTnot stop him from ordering more bottles. 
After a while the store-keeper demanded 
payment for his liquor, and Charlie began at 
once to plan how to get out of the fix he was 
in. 

He would not have hesitated to dash out 
of. the place and leave the man to whistle for 
his money, but he had drunk so much that 
his head was beginning to whirl round and 
lie ■ was not quite sure as to whether his legs 
would carry him very far. 

"Ill call round next week, boss, and pay 
Up what I owe. I'm a good customer, you 
know, and I'll bring some friends with me 
next time. Will that do?" 

"No, sah ; it won't do/ 5 replied the pro- 
prietor, a big, burly negro. "Ton pay me 
now, or I'll pitch you in the sea." 

Such a challenge as that would have aroused 
Charlie to a pitch of red-hot anger on another 
occasion, but he was beginning to feel so bad 
that he had no mind to offer any resistance, 

An idea came to his poor, bewildered brain, 
and taking off his boots he hurled theih at the 
head of the man who was threatening him. 

"' 'There you are : those boots are worth ■■some- 
thing to you . Take it out of that,' ' he 'said', 
and staggering to his feet he attempted to 
make his way out of the place. 

It so happened that a broken bottle la^" in 
the centre of the room, and as poor Charlie 
blundered towards the door he stepped right 
on it. A horrid gash was made in his foot, 
and the pain of the wound added to the effects 
of the liquor, caused him to faint away and 
he fell insensible to the floor. 

It was a sorry looking soldier who painfully, 
dragged himself into barracks the next morn- 
ing and gave himself up to the guard for 
being absent without leave. For a while he 
had to endure the quiet and peacefulness of 
the hospital, and no doubt during his en- 
forced residence there he often meditated on 
the wrong-doing which was bringing him into 
such troubles. 

When he got better lie tried to keep on the 
steady, but soon found his good resolutions 
to fail. One night he wandered into the little 
Salvation Army barracks in the town, and 



as the Captain spoke, memories of the past 
arose before him. 

"Well, what a fool I am," he muttered as 
he thought of the years he had wasted in sin 
and the opportunities he had thrown away. 

"What a sinner I am !" was the next 
thought which took hold of him, "and how 
I have dishonored God and gone astray from 
what they taught me at the Home." 

Hark ! What w T ere the people singing ? 

"Deeds now past, 
How they cast 
Shadows o'er my soul which last." 

"How true," groaned the wretched Charlie, 
as a black despair seemed to whisper to his 
heart, "There's no chance for you." 

But listen to the chorus they are singing 
now, it throws out a life-line to the troubled 
soul — 

"And yet He will thy sins forgive, 
Oh, come along, 
For Jesus is strong, 
And He will thy sins forgive." 

"Then I'll ask Him to do so now," cried 
Charlie, and making his way to the front he 
knelt with two others at the mercy seat. 

The dawn had come to his soul, and the 
first faint streaks of the light from heaven 
had pierced the blackness of his spiritual 
night. 

Rejoice, angels, for Charlie has entered 
into the Kingdom of God I 



Chapter 111. 
A DRAMATIC CONFESSION. 

With the corning of the light came the sense 
of responsibility for the souls of others, and 
Charlie boldly took his stand for Christy 
amongst the men of his..ix i gu^ment,-'UUtl''c()in : 
menced._i;^ jYiuk-loi' their salvation as ener- 
getically as before he had led them in paths 
of Wrong-doing. , ..;_-..■'. 

Alb that it would mean for liim to follow 
Christ, however, was not shown him at once, 
us the following letters, which passed between 
him and a brother Salvationist will plainly 
show. 

Letter. No. 1, from Charlie to Jim :— 

'".Dear Jim,— You will be glad to hear that 
I have chosen. to serve God, and I am deter- 
mined to.. ^do what He would have me do. I 
realize how Tie loves me, and His tender mercy 
has been over me all my life, although I was 
a great sinner and unworthy of any consider- 
ation. Yet He came not to call the righteous, 
but sinners, to repentance. 

"I am going' to tell the news abroad wher- 
ever' I. go, and will sing and praise God for so 
wonderful a change." 

Letter No. 2, from Jim to Charlie: — 

"Dear Charlie,— I am indeed glad to hear 
of your conversion, and I will juay much that 
you may continue to grow in grace and know- 
ledge until you are firmly rooted and grounded 
in Christ. 

"There is one 'thing, however, about which 
'If eel ■especially Ted' to write to you. Are you 
quite sure that you have laid a firm foundation 
of repentance towards God, as well'. as faith 
in Jesus Christ? I feel so strongly that your 
future Christian career depends '■upon.: that, 
for if in after years you find that you have 
left some sins unconfessed, it will undermine 
your whole building, and perhaps topple you 
-over.'' 5 . 

An interval of several months elapsed, 
and Jim thought that Charlie must have gone 
back to his old ways again. Yet one day 
letter No. 3 came along containing the follow- 
ing news: — 

"Dear Jim, — I know you have been anx- 
iously waiting to hear from me, but my 
foundation is taking time to build. 

"Your letter brought' me face to face with 
the fact that I had stolen many pounds' 
worth of goods from the canteen, and had 
kept it a secret. 

"It bothered me a great deal, and for a 
long time I was not willing to face the con- 
sequences. The thought of exposure as a 
thief before the whole garrison was too much 
for me, and I shrank from the imprisonment 
1 expected would be my punishment. 



"Seeing clearly, however, that my pMgresa 
in the Christian life would cease ttiiiess I 
owned up, I decided to do right at ap Costs. 
I confessed my thefts to the Colonel, there- 
fore, and was ordered a trial by^ court martial. 

"The Colonel enquired fully into the causes 
that had led me to make such an open con- 
fession, and I told him I was now a follower 
of Jesus and a soldier of the Salvation Army, 
therefore I was bound to obey the Captain 
of my Salvation and be true to the principles 
of the flag I fought under. 

"He was spell-bound as I boldly spoke out 
before them all and tolcl them what great 
things the Lord had done for me. Then tak- 
ing up his pen he wrote 'Pardoned'' across my 
charge sheet and congratulated me on the step. 
.1 had taken. 

"I have found all and more than I expected 
in the service of the Lord, and it will soon be 
seven months since I started on the upward 
way. I have not tasted drink since the night 
I knelt at the penitent form. 

"I am studying at the school and trying 
to improve myself, and hope soon to be a 
Candidate for the work. 

"I am growing in the spirit of love. daily 
and am giving my best to God and living for 
others, so I don't think I shall fail to enter 
those Pearly Gates. 

"Won't it be nice to see them swing open, 
and be able to join in the music of the blood- 
washed throng. No bad language, no strife, 
no pride, no envy — but all love 

" 'When we shall see Him face to face, 
And tell the story, saved by grace.' " 

Yes, it will be nice, as Charlie says, when 
from every nation under heaven they shall 
throng in through the Pearly Gates, a mighty 
.host -of redeemed sinners, won to the cross of 
Christ. through the faithful toil of the warriors 
of the bleeding Lamb, the Army of Salvation. 
— Cant. S. A. Church. 
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Sing a song of Christmas, 
Of angels bringing mirth, 

And Heaven sending blessings 
To this old weary earth. 

Sing a song of Christmas, 
Of Mother Mary sweet, 

xYnd shepherds bowing lowly 
At the Christ-Child' s little" feet. 

Sing a song of Christmas, 
Of holly, pine, and fir, 

Of gold and gems for tribute, 
Of fragrant spice and- myrrh-.. ■ 

Sing a song of Christmas, 
Of love this happy morn, 

For lo ! in old Judea 

Our blessed Lord is born. 



M Fern Christmas Tacts* 



Bread baked on Christmas Eve is supposed 
never to become mouldy. 

Mince pies were popular under the name of 
mutton pies as early as 1596. They were also 
called Christmas pies. 

In several parts of Oxfordshire it used to be 
the custom at Christmas for the maid-servant 
to ask the man for ivy to decorate the house. 
If he refused he was debarred from the pri- 
vilege of the mistletoe. 

The tradition of keeping up Christmas with 
particular heartiness prevails most in Ger- 
many and England. This is doubtless due to 
the fact that the great feast of the old pagan 
Saxons coincided with Christmas. 

One of the saddest Christmases known in 
London was that of the year 1665. The Great 
Plague had stricken the city, and the" people 
were dying at the rate of a thousand a day. 

On December 25th, 1739, began what is 
known as the Great Frost, which, lasted for 
sis weeks without a break. The Thames was 
frozen over, an ox was roasted whole on the 
ice by London Bridge, and a fair was held on 
the solid river. 
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This is a charming story for children We hope all who read it.. will try to make some 

poor little boy or girl happy this Christmas, 




T was Christinas Eve in a Ger- 
man Tillage. The twilight was 
gathering coldly and silently in 
the snowy lanes and in the nar- 
row village street. Yet Karl and 
Liechen still linger. Father is 
dead j, and for them is no Christmas tree this 
year, 

At Earl's suggestion they have wandered 
out in the fading light to get as many peep3 
ef other people's Christmas trees as blinds and 
shutters will permit. But the plan does not 
prove a satisfactory one. Either the blinds 
are pulled down just at the most interesting 
moment, or the windows are too high for little 
Liechen to peep through at all; or, again, 
the house is already shut up, and one can only 
guess at the fun going on inside. 

Karl and Liechen live a little out of the 
village, by the side of a very straight road, 
with very straight trees on either side. Along 
this road they trot sadly homeward, hand-in- 
hand. Their wooden shoes make little noise 
in the soft snow, and one little early star looks 
down pityingly. 

A smothered sob from Liechen makes Karl 
pull up suddenly. 

"Liechen you are crying; what for?" 

"O Karl, I want a Christmas tree, I want 
a Christmas tree. Why do we never have 
one?" * 

"Lieehen," says Karl, "very solemnly, if 
you'll promise not to say it to mother, I'll 
tell you a great secret." 

Liechen turns her great blue eyes full on 
Karl, arid promises. 

"I'm going to make a Christmas tree. I 
made up my mind last night, and now I've 
made it up harder than ever." 

* * ■# # ■ 

When the children were safely in bed that 
night their mother goes out. She has some 
needlework to take to the big house, two 
miles away, where the Countess lives. The 
work has been finished for some time, but she 
has not dared to take it back before, for there 
has been sad grief at the great house— the 
only child has died, after a week's illness. 

Karl' s mother walks fast, but she is tired, 
and her heart is sad— sad at the thought of 
the nearly empty cupboard; sad at the thought 
of Liechen V thin frock and Karl's broken 
boots ; sad at the thought that she can give 
her children no pleasure this Christmas. And 
if the Conntess did not pay her to-night— 
ah, well, there is still the black bread, and 
black bread is not at all so bad when you are 
used to it. 

But the little early star winks— perhaps it 
knows that there will be something better 
than black .bread in the cupboard to-morrow . 

At the, great house the Countess sits alone 
in the room that had been the nursery . The 
Count had been: called away on business, and 
she is alone with the servants. In a corner 
of the room stands a large Christmas tree, 
partly trimmed. Yes, Fritz had looked for- 
ward to his Christmas tree, like other chil- 
dren. The first day of his illness still found 
him busy with his tree. He begged it might 
be moved close to his bed, and he but out 
paper flowers, which his mother fastened to 
the branches. But the third day the hot hands 
and the burning eyes could do no more. 

. 'Mother," he said, "I'm tired of the tree- 
take it away, please. I shan't ever want it. 
the 'candles will make my eyes ache, and I 
don t like paper flowers." 

So> with tearful eyes, the mother had the 
tree moved away. 



That night, as she sat by him, and thought 
that he was sleeping, he suddenly opened his 
eyes. 

"Mother, have all the little boys in all the 
world got Christmas trees?" 

"Not quite all — not the very poor ones." 

"Then, mother,will you look and look till 
you find a little boy that is not ill, and that 
has no Christmas tree, and will you give him 
mine." 

Those were the last conscious words that 
Fritz ever said. A few more days of suffering 
and then the good God took him away to the 
Better Land. 

* * . * * 

As the Countess sits alone with the little 
empty bed, the silent toys, and the small, 
unused chair, a wild, terrible longing comes 
over her to have Fritz back again. Oh, that 
she might hear his voice but once more, but 
once more stroke his golden curls and feel his 
arms close tight round her neck. She starts 
as a maid comes softly into the room. 

"What is it, Gretchen?" she asks wearily. 

"Some work, madam, and the woman is 
waiting to be paid. She is very poor, and 
has two children." 

"Oh, yes, I recollect the woman. Send 
her up to me." 

The maid leaves the room quietly. The 
Countess gets up from her chair, walks over 
to the Christmas tree, and stands looking at 
it. "Yes," she whispers to herself, "it was 
his last wish, and it. "must 'be ■fulfilled, and if 
I remember rightly the boy is just his age." 

Half an hour later a closed carriage drives 
swiftly down the approach and out on the 
dark road. A cart follows bearing dear Fritz's 
Christmas tree. 

The carriage drives straight to Karl and 
Liechen' s little home, and there stops. Their 
mother and the Countess get out. Children's 
shrill voices break the silence of the quiet 
night, and lights stream out from the un- 
curtained window. 

"Wait," says the Countess, "as the mother 
is about to open the door. "Let us look in 
first and see what the children are doing." 

They did" so, and a truly funny sight they 
saw. Karl is hugging an unwilling cat, 
Leichen a broken doll, and they are both 
dancing wildly round Karl's_ Christmas tree. 
And what a tree it is! — a withered' bough is 
stuck into the seat of a cane chair. It is 
induced to stand more or less straight by the 
aid of a wooden box on one side, and a coffee 
grinder on the other. The slender, dry twigs 
of the bough have evidently been found too 
weak to bear anything but a thimble and a 
penholder, tied on by cotton; but on the bough 
itself hung various things— a slate, two cups, 
and a match-bos. As a crowning glory Karl's 
red comforter floats as a flag from the top. 
There are, to be sure, no candles, "but the old 
lamp on the cupboard gives plenty of light. 

And the children sing as they dance. They 
sing an old-fashioned German hymn of the 
poor shepherds and the angels, and of the 
gentle Christ-Child. 

"Why, it is meant for a Christmas tree," 
says the Countess, and there is 'a sound of both 
laughter and tears in her voice. 

The singing and dancing cease suddenly 
as the mother and Countess open the door and 
go in. Liechen runs and hides behind mo- 
ther's dress, but Karl stands his ground brave- 
ly, still unconsciously grasping the unfortun- 
ate cat. 

"Why, what a nice Christmas tree yon've 
arranged," sasy the Countess gently. "May 
I have a present from it ?.' ■' 



Karl drops the cat and flushes rosy red, and 
stammering says :— 

"Why, you see, please, they ain't real pres- 
ents. The cups are mothers, and so is the 
match-box, and the slate and the comforter 
mother wouldn't let me give them away." 

The Countess laughs — the first time she has 
laughed since Eritz was taken ill. She kisses 
Karl's anxious, flushing face. 

"Never mind," she says; "see, I have 
brought you my little boy's Christmas tree, 
for he has gone where he will not need it." 

Then, to the children's unbounded delight 
and surprise, Fritz's tree is carried in, and 
many boxes of candies and "sparkles" and 
toys. Karl rubs his eyes. He must he dream- 
ing. It is too good to be real. 

And the little early star peeping in at the 
window sees it all, and laughs and winks till 
it falls out of its place; — away, away into 
boundless space. 

And though, the Countess cries as she drives 
back to her silent home, yet she is happier. 
She has done something for Fritz once again. 

In after years other little boys and girls 
came to break the stillness of the great house, 
and the old rooms ring with their merry, 
laughter. 

And every Christmas Eve all the poorest 
children of the neighborhood are made wel- 
come in the large hall, where candles shine 
and lights sparkle on the huge Christmas tree. 
"Fritz's Christmas tree," it is called, though 
Fritz has long ago passed into that silent land 
where he rests for ever under the angels'- 
wings.— Yena Moore. 
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Origin of Christmas Cards, 

The Christmas card of to-day has been a 
slow and gradual development. 

The origin may be dated back to the "school 
pieces" or "Christmas pieces" which were 
popular from the beginning to the middle of 
the last century. These were sheets of writing . 
paper, sometimes surrounded .with elaborate 
pen flourishes, forming birds, scrolls, etc., 
and sometimes headed with copperplate en- 
gravings, either plain or colored. School- 
boys in those times were accustomed to use 
them for carefully written letters, showing 
the progress they have made in composition 
and handwriting. 

The first Christmas card ever published was 
issued in 1846 by a London publisher named 
Joseph Crandall, who was indebted for the 
idea to Sir Henry Cole, and who employed the 
then famous J. C. Horseley, B.A., to make 
the design. It was lithographed by Jobbins, 
of Warwick Court, and colored by hand. 
About one thousand copies were sold. 

Such were the small beginnings of a new 
gigantic trade. 

Every Christmas after that cards of the 
same sort were put upon the market. It was 
not till 1862 that they came into general favor. 

With every succeeding year the holiday 
cards grew in public favor until in 1868 the 
same- house added embellishments, such as 
"Little Red Riding Hood," "A Hermit and 
His Cell," "The Robin Red Breast in the 
Snow," and other subjects which could be 
introduced with a display of red and white. 

Since then the Christmas card has become 
more and more ornate with every successive 
year, until the original bit of cardboard has 
been elaborated into almanacks and even pam* 
phlets illustrated with gay contrasts. 
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The Salvation- Army Will Provide Over a Million Destitute People With a Christmas Meal. 




EARLY 14,000 persons in Canada 

were supplied last year with a 

substantial Christmas meal or 

some other seasonable gift. This 

year it is probable that 20,000 

will be so benefited. 

The following- particulars concerning the 

"Army's Christmas gifts will be "good tidings" 

to those who have regard for the poor. 

Basing a forecast upon what was accom- 
plished last year, we estimate that at the Hali- 
fax Shelter about 500 people will be entertained 
to a dinner, and baskets will be sent to the 
sick and infirm who are unable to attend. 

* 
'At Montreal food and clothing will be dis- 
pensed to the poor of the city. Last year 
10,000 meals were given to needy persons, and 
it is expected that many more will share the 
Army's hospitality this year. Over 700 bas- 
kets, each containing food for five persons, 
will be distributed, and over a thousand chil- 
dren will be given a treat and will receive 
articles of clothing. 

A thorough and systematic canvas of To- 
ronto will take place just before Christmas, 
for the purpose of finding out needy cases. 
A basket will then be despatched to them. 
Last year over 200 baskets were sent out, and 
preparations are being made for a greater 
-effort this year. 

On New Tear's Bay over 500 children will 
be given a dinner at the Temple, and Santa 
Claus will afterwards pay them a visit. 

At Winnipeg a big dinner will be given 
to many hundreds, and at St. John's, Nfld... 
about a thousand people will be provided for. 

A dinner will be given also to the prisoners 
in Brandon jail, amongst whom the Salvation 
Army is doing quite a good work. 

In the States a similar activity will be dis- 
played at all the great centres. In Chicago 
over 2,000 baskets will be distributed. They 
will contain, besides food, a War Cry, a cake 
of soap, and a package of Gold Dust, so that 
the spiritual and" hygienie welfare of the 
Army's patrons will not be overlooked. 

Ib New York a mammoth feast will he 
given to 2^000 people, while the grand total 



for the United States will reach somewhere 
near the half million. 

* 

In England arrangements are being made 
to supply at least five hundred thousand of 
the poorest of the poor with a substantial 
Christmas dinner. Many of them would go 
without that festive meal were it not for the 
Salvation Army's hospitality. 

There will also be Christmas trees, parcels 
of clothing, tons of coal, and barrels of fruit 
dispensed, the Army being enabled to do this 
through the kindness and liberality of its 
friends. 

The Salvation Army in Holland is usually 
very generous to the poor of that country." 
This Christmas will be no exception to the 
rule, for in Amsterdam, two days before 
Christmas, food sufficient to prepare substan- 
tial dinners for ten thousand perso&s will be 
given to the needy ; and two days after two 
thousand poor nersons will partake of a dinner 
in the People's Palace. 

In the centres outside Amsterdam free din- 
ners will be provided for about seven thousand 
persons. There will also be about five thou- 
sand warm garments distributed amongst poor 
children. 

In Sweden, the wives of the officers of 
the Headquarters Staff have for some years 
past formed a Mercy League, in connection 
with which is a sewing club, which meets once 
a week for the purpose of making children's 
clothing. 

The material is partly given by the members 
and partly purchased by funds raised in con- 
nection with special meetings conducted by 
the Mercy League at the various Stockholm 
corps. By these means they are able at' 
Christmas to give a complete rig-out to some 
forty children belonging to some of the poor- 
est families in the capital. 

On the occasion of the distribution of the; 
clothes, the children, and in many cases their 
parents also, are treated to hot coffee and buns, 
and get some apples or sweets to take home. 

Free Christmas dinners are given to all the 
inmates of the Shelters, and to a number of 
the poor who frequent the slum posts as well. 

: * .■ 

In Christiana , Norway, about six hundred 



poor people will be. invited to the Salvation! 
Army halls to partake of coffee and cake, after 
which they will be dismissed with the season's 
greetings, each having been presented with a 
parcel containing food to the value of $1.25. 

The fourteen slum corps throughout the 
country will each do something to relieve their 
needy clients. 

In Prance a special feature will be made 
of the feeding of poor children and grown-ups 
in connection with the various corps. This 
form of relief was started two years ago, and 
was so much appreciated that it will be carried 
on in a much more extended manner this year. 

In Paris special festivals will be held at 
the institutions for men and women, when 
some hundreds of the poorest of the city will 
be fed. 

In Copenhagen, Denmark, one thousand 
baskets, containing ample provisions for a sub- 
stantial meal for five persons, will be distrib- 
uted to the poor. In the Shelters all the usual 
lodgers will have a free meal on Christmas 
Day, also a free bed at night. 

All the corps in Denmark will have Christ- 
mas trees for their juniors, and will give them 
presents of clothing, with cake and chocolate. 
About 15,000 persons will thus share in the 
Army's Christmas cheer. 

In Finland a Christmas dinner will be given 
at nearly every cox^ps to those in need ,vand this 
year Colonel Ogrim says there are likely to be 
many of that class. There will also be gaily- 
dressed Christmas trees and merry feasts for 
the little Pinlanders. 

Special Christmas feasts will be provided in 
Switzerland for the inmates of the Social In- 
stitutions. In Geneva there will be a special 
Christmas dinner for unfortunate women. The 
authorities are greatly interested in this mat- 
ter, and facilitate the arrangements, In 
Basle, Berne, Zurich, and St. Gallen there will 
be a dinner for poor old people. About three 
hundred will be fed in each city. 

Several thousands of destitute families and 
homeless men will be fed in Australia; and a 
large number in the South Africa Colonies 

will have a Christmas feast. 





WAS on a bleak, Canadian coast, 
One stormy Christmas night, 
A lighthouse, far above the sea, 
Sent out its brilliant light. 
A raging wind blew from the north, 

The snow fell thick and fast, 
The roaring of the sea was heard 
Above the howling blast. 

As night wore on the storm increased, 

The sea-birds fievv in dread, 
And crashed against the lighthouse tower, 
-Where many a one fell dead. 
The wild wind swept the tower cliff 

With e'er increasing, might; 
The ligb thouse quivered in its grasp - 
Up on the rocky height- » 

A lad approached theV keeper's side,. * 
His face was grave and pale, \ " ' 

?t O sir, sball 1 turn down; the lights ,.-, 
In this terrific gale? ( 

tpre fewer, is shaking! badly,, sir,. '•■'.'. 

1 'fear.it soon will foil," 
lAnd maybe set the. house on fire., ■:. 
.■■■•And qaickly burn up; all."'-'..' 



"Turn down the lights, I hear you say ?" 

The keeper made reply. 
u Ah', no, my lad, we'll let them burn, 

And on our God rely. 
Turn down the lights in such a storm, 

When the angry billows roar, 
And some good ship, with souls on board, 

May strike this rocky shore, I 

"Turn down the lights? Ko, no, my lad! / 

Despite the raging blast s 

They must be seen far on the sea 

While this dark night shall last. 
They must burn brightly- in that tower; > ■ 

While yet the tower stands, 
And if it falls, God will preserve, 

Por we are in His hands/' 

The fierce wind raged, all through the night* 

And hissed;, and howled and groaned, 
And in the fissures of the rocks 

It wildly sobbed and moaned ; s 
It madly shook the lighthouse -. tower, 

And beat its glassy: wall, 
But yet, amid its fearful wrath, 

The tower did not fall. 



A 'CHRISTMAS.. INCIDENT. 

BY P. N. ESNOUF. 

When morning dawned, the tempest ceased, 

The breakers still did roar, 
The keeper, with an anxious face. 

Looked down along the shore. 
He scanned the sea, but to his joy 

No wrecks were near in sight, 
His light had saved the lives of men 

That stormy Christmas night. 

Brave keeper of the light of God, 

Along life's rocky shore* 
Does your light shine in darkest nights, 

When stornis around you roar ? 
Oh, ; think that on the sea of sin 

Are many precious souls, . 
"Who, if unguided by your light. 

Will perish on the shoals. 

Then, let 0o(i's light burn in your .;beart ,,••■ 

With e'er increasing power, 
And never, never; turn it down. 

In any" evil hour. 
And when at lasf you're called beyond, , 

Where storms are, never known, 
i¥ou'll shine for ever as the stars, 

Around God's glorious throne. 
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Daring 




■Wff 
Criminal 



Reading the Poster for His Own 

Chapter VII. 

THE LAST BURGLARY. 

HEN Charles had recovered from 
the shock occasioned by his fly- 
ing leap, he rushed into the cow- 
shed, where he espied an . old 
smock-frock and hat, used by a 
milker, hanging* on the wall. He 



at o»C8: arrayed himself in them, and lapsing 
into (the dialect of his boyhood days, met the 
policemen, and made his escape in the manner 
described in the, last chapter. 

Shortly after this Charles, was successful in 
robbing' the house of a cab-proprietor. In 
•this robbery he secured a number of bank- 
notes and cheques, and as he also managed to 
gain possession of a pocket-book which con- 
tained the numbers of the bank-notes and the 
amounts of the cheques, he thought it would', 
foe possible to convert them into red gold 
before they could, be stopped at the banks, or 
advertised in the papers. 

( Early nest morning he succeeded in cashing 
'five of the ,£5-notes. He then turned over the 
balance of the cheques and notes to a pal, 
who had hadniore experience than he in deal- 
ing with paper money , and who immediately 
set to work to cash the notes . 

The cab proprietor, however, was not idle. 
As soon as he discovered his loss, he informed 
the police, and rapidly drove round to the 
persons from whom he had received the 
cheques, who; immediately issued instructions 
to their bankers to stop the payment of those 
]&ey specified. The police also posted detec- 
tives at the banks, so that when the confeder- 
ate of G liar les placed the notes oh the counter 
he -was immediately arrested i 

This affair brought to: him fifteen years' 
penal 'servitude, to Charles only £25. \ 

.Charles had been out of prison for only a 
fettle over three years when the event took 
place which was to bring him his sentence of 
penal servitude for life. ' 

As a fiill description of the attempted rob- 
fe?ry, and shooting of four persons with intent 
lo kill, came out in connection with the trial 
ai the Central Criminal Court, and was fully 
reported in the press at the time, we shall 
relate only the .circumstances which led to the 
eaptuye of Charles;, and refer our readers for 
a deseription of this robbery and trial to the 
imprint of the report that appeared in "The 
ilaily,!ewa^ of March 81st, 188L The aSair 
«aused a great sensation at the -time. 



Capture. 



In spite of the hue and cry 
raised by the police in Crom- 
well Road, Kensington, on 
the occasion of the burglary 
of the dwelling house of Vis- 
count H , Charles man- 
aged to get clean away, and 
duly turned up at the place 
where he and his pal were 
lodging. 

Next morning he heard the 
newsvendors shouting the 
news of burglary and outrage 
at the house of Viscount H — . 
He bought a paper and read 
a description of the affair, 
which was more or less fact, 
but which also contained the 
startling news that 

£100 Reward 

was offered for such informa- 
tion as would lead to his 
capture and conviction. With 
the daring so characteristic of 
the man, he shortly after- 
wards went to the police- 
station in the Kingsland Road 
and perused the notice of the 
robbery and description of the 
burglar posted on the board 
outside the station. The des- 
cription, however, did not at 
all tally with himself, but he 
thought it would be well to 
clear out, and seek fresh pas- 
tures for a -time. 
He went to Leeds. On passing the police- 
station, curiosity prompted him to look at the 
notice which appeared in that town. This 
time he found that the description given was 
so detailed and correct that it would be alto- 
gether too risky to remain in Leeds. He then 
proceeded to Liverpool. On his arrival in that 
town, he found that the reward had been in- 
creased to £150. The description also con- 
cluded with the statement that he was sup- 
posed to have gone to Liverpool. 

Charles thought that the scent was becoming 
altogether too warm to be comfortable, so he 
e 'doubled back on his tracks" to London. 

He rejoined his pal, who expressed surprise 
at seeing him back so soon, but told him that 
everything had been very quiet, and that no- 
body had been around making enquiries. He 
also proposed that they should have a drink. 
To this proposal Charles agreed, and his, pal 
presumably went to a neighboring public- 
house to fetch the liquor. 

He had not been gone long before the door 
of the room was suddenly 
burst open, and 

Some iVf en .Sprang in 
and seized Charles before he 
could get his revolver, which 
he had placed behind a pic- 
ture frame on the wall. The 
men were detectives, and 
told him they had a warrant 
for his apprehension— alive 
or dead. 

In addition to these de- 
tectives came his treacherous 
pal, who, pointing to 
Charles, said, "That is the 
man ; hold him fast l" The 
detectives " held him fast," 
and hand-cuifed him> and 
took ; him to the police- 
station at King's Cross, 
where . they charged him 
with shooting and burglary. 



inclined to think that the man who would not 
hesitate to rob one whom he did not know, 
would have no compunction about selling for 
a price one whom he did know. 

The evidence given in the following report 
shows very clearly how the burglary was ac- 
complished : — 

A Burglary and Outrage at Kensington. 

"At the Central Criminal Court, yesterday, 
before Mr. Justice Hawkins, Charles — : — , a 
tall, powerful man, aged thirty -two, was in- 
dicted for feloniously shooting' at John Digh- 
ton, with intent to murder him. 

''There were two other indictments against 
the same prisoner, charging him with shooting 
at two police-constables, also with shooting at 
a young woman named Charlotte Perkins, 
with intent to murder them ; and there was 
also an indictment charging him with bur- 
glary in the dwelling house of Viscount H 

and stealing a gold watch and chain and var- 
ious silver articles, his property. 

"The learned counsel for the prosecution, 
in "pointing the case to the jury, said that if 
was one of a very serious and important char- 
acter, the offences imputed by the prisoner 
being the commission of a very daring bur- 
glary. He had deliberately discharged a re- 
volver at two police-constables who attempted 
to apprehend him. He also fired at the parlor- 
maid of Lady H — — , who had gone into the 
room and detected him in the act of commit- 
ting a robbery. He then proceeded to give a 
few outlines of the facts, and said he believed 
that in the result, the only question the jury 
would have to consider would be with whaii 
intent the pistol was charged. 

"The following evidence was then adduced 
for the proeesution : — 

"Viscountess H deposed that she resid- 
ed with her husband, Viscount H- , at 119 

Cromwell Road, Kensington, and on the night 
of the 5th of February, in consequence ©f an' 
alarm that was given, she went to her bed- 
room, and found that her 

Gold Wateh and Chain, 

a cameo brooch, and about £2 had been stoleny . 
A silver dressing-case had also been opened* 
and a pair of silver candlesticks had been 
stolen. The total value of the stolen property- 
was about £30. 

"Lady H— — then stated that she heard a 1 
sound of someone leaving the house, and about 
the same time she heard two reports of a fire- 
arm. 

"Charlotte Mary Perkins deposed that she 

was parlor-maid to Lady H . On the night 

of February 5th, about nine o'clock, she was 
in the area and saw a man go out of the front 



Chapter VIII. 
:T H.E- ; TR f : A L ' AND: A F.T-.E R ■ 

There may be "honor 
amongst thieves "—we do 
not know— but certainly it 
was not manifested by the 
crimi n a I accomplices of 
Charles Overton. We' are 
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A The Christhss W&r Cry. &» 





T this festive season the most casual 
of acquaintances wish, one another a 
Merry Christmas, and although I 
hare met only a very small percent- 
age of my readers face to face, yet that subtle 
something "which connects the Editor to the 
reader makes each one appear in the light of 
a very dear and personal friend, so to all and 
sundry, with the most fervent intonation of 
voice, I say, "A Merry Christmas!" And 
again, a Holy, Happy Christmas, dear reader, 
wherever you are and whoever you be, whe- 
ther native born and amongst your native 
snows and relations of the blood, or whether 
new-eommers in humble beginnings, whose 
hearts turn fondly to the dear ones in the 
OH. Band, the Homeland over the foam-tipped 
wave. Here's to you, and may the love of 
God shed richly abroad in your hearts and 
well-spread tables be your portion on Christ- 
mas Day. 



" Well, how do you like us?" is a question 
very often put to the writer by those who come 
within the precincts of the Territorial Head- 
quarters, and judging by the numerous hopes 
that I should like the country, expressed in 
letters addressed to the Editorial sanctum, it 
appears probable that there are more who 
would like to ask the question; May I, tlieii, 
take advantage of this light-hearted season, 
and regard the question as asked, and say, 
J like you well ! My brief experience in Can- 
ada has really been a very happy one. The 
Blood-and-Fire Salvationism, the hospitable 
character, and the buoyancy of temperament 
manifested by the comrades at the Pall Coun- 
cils, and shown by all with whom I have since 
come into contact, have gone right into me. 
The dear General, God bless and preserve him, 
told me a few hours before I left London that 
the Canadians were "a beautiful people." He 
spoke truly. 



This is., our Christmas Number, and it is 
hoped. that it will not be found unpleasing, 
although brought out under exceptional diffi- 
culties. The issue was planned, in part— in- 
cluding the covers— by Lieut.-Colonel Fried- 
rich, who, for obvious reasons, could not see his 

door. She was quite sure the prisoner was 
the man. She asked who he had been to see 
in the house, and he replied, 'One of the ser- 
vants^ She told him he head not, and caught 
hold of him, and tried to detain him. He 
drew something from his pocket, which she 
at first thought was a knife, and fired at her 
and immediately got away. 

'.'■ The Pursuit. ;■; ■'■ : . 

"She ran after him, screaming, and he 
again presented the pistol at her, , and fired a 
second shot. The pistol appeared to be pointed 
towards her shoulder, and he was about three 
yards off when he "fired. "Witness continued 
running after him, calling out "Thief 'and 
'Murder/ but he succeeded in getting away, 
and ran through a place called Cdurtfield 
Gardens. Directly after she 'lost sight of the 
prisoner, she heard another shot fixed, and 
after this she went back to 119 Cromwell 
Road> and told her mistress what had oceurredU 
She then missed the two silver candlesticks; 
which had fceen placed outside the dressing- 
roem door.. Witness did not see the prisoner 



jil an s carried out ; was taken up in the interim 
of editors by Staif-Capt. Mrs. Simco, whose 
health compelled her to take a long rest before 
her plans had materialized, and taken in hand 
by the third at a time when the exigencies of 
this land of magnificent distances necessitated 
an unceasing hustle on the part of all con- 
cerned, until the last printed copy was sent to 
its destination. These conditions,- have, as 
may be readily imagined, to the Editorial eye 
left much to be desired in the finished article ; 
and if the reader should be of the same opinion 
may we crave on this occasion the kind in- 
dulgence, the generous feelings common to 
the season. All the same, we should very much 
like to have your opinion of this issue to guide 
us in the preparation of the next. 



;..,3'S^£ 






We like the title of the Commissioner's 
message, "A Larger-Hearted Salvationism/' 
to be found elsewhere. There is something 
expansive about it, something that smacks of 
a broad outlook — of the vision of one who is 
circumscribed by nothing but the distant sky- 
line. Perhaps the great rolling lands of the 
West, through which the Commissioner was 
traveling at the time, were responsible for 
the inspiration; if so, there is something to 
be said for environment. At any rate, we 
have, a splendid phrase and a soul-stirring 
message, the spirit of which is in acute con- 
trast to that manifested by the Young Man 
whose tragic incident forms the subject of our 
handsome supplement. That was really a 
dramatic episode, and a fit subject for the 
painter's brush and the poet's pen. 



The late Dean Farrar, in his "Life of 
Christ, " says concerning the Young Ruler 
what may be applied to many of our young 
readers: — 

"It was too much. The Young Ruler went 
away very sorrowful, grief in his heart, and 
a cloud upon his brow, for he had great pos- 
sessions. He preferred the comforts of earth 
to the treasures of heaven ; he would not pur- 
chase the things of eternity by abandoning 
those of time; he made, as Dante calls it, 'The 
great refusal.' And so he vanishes from the 
Gospel history ; "nor do the evangelists know 
anything of him further. But the stern in- 
dignation of the poet follows him, and there 
amongst the myriads of those who are blown 
about like autumn leaves on the confines of 
the nether world, rejected of heaven, despised 
even by hell, hateful alike to God and to His 
enemies he sees--the shade of him who made, 
through cowardice, the great refusal. ?, 



What the Young Ruler refused to do was to 
sell his goods, distribute them to the poor* and 
follow Christ. When one conies to think of 
it, the stress that was laid by Christ and His 
disciples upon care for the poor is something 
extraordinary. When the pillars of the church' 
gave Paul and Barnabas, the apostles to the 
heathen, the right hand of fellowship, the 
only injunction laid upon Paul and his lieu- 
tenant was that they "should remember the 
poor," Circumcision or uncircumcision was 
nothing, but care for the poor was essential.- 
The Larger-Hearted Salvationist, is interested 
in the Social Work as well as the barracks, and 
also follows Christ as we'll as distributes its 
goods. We hope that the message of our 
leader, so far as the caTe of the poor is con- 
cerned, will be liberally acted upon, and that 
when Christ shall call those who are fitted 
for omcership in the Salvation Army thai none 
will be found guilty of the great refusal. If 
you have read the Commissioner's stirring 
words, read them again, and again, until their 
solemn import will be impressed upon your 
soul. What a picture is conjured up by the 
reference to the settlers starving for the want 
of someone to take to them the means of grace. 
Much has been said, and rightly too, eoneern- 
ing the coal famine in the north, but how much 
more important it is that souls should he kept 
on fire than that bodies should be keni warm. 
Reader, will you let the souls of men perish 
through coldness when you might take to fern 
the fire of the Holy Ghost ? 



The very seasonable photographs contained 
in this issue should make this War Cry a very 
suitable gift to friends over the sea. We have 
from time to time heard a great deal of **crtir 
lady of the snows"— as a poet has designated 
Canada— and these admirable photograph© give 
a very pleasing idea of the country when in 
its winter garb. Rarely have we seen safer e 
in greater beauty, whilst the rollicking fun 
indicated by the tobogganing parties* the 
sleighing and ice-boating crowds make one 
feel what a jolly country this must fee in 
winter time. We know that is how one young 
immigrant feels— a sturdy lad of ten who bears 
the same name as the writer. When his father 
earae home rather late one evening young Hope- 
ful was devouring his supper with a hearty 
appetite which made one feel good that rations 
were not limited, while his round red ©heeks' 
glowed hot with exuberant health. His spirits 
ran as high as the clock tower of the Toronto 
City Hall because he had been out sleighing 
with some little companions — his first exper- 
ience of the fun. So nothing would do but thai 
a sleigh must be purchased for a Christmas 
present. Yes, Canada has its winter joys^ no 
doubt, and we, hope that all new-eomesps to 
the country will be able to enjoy them. 
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again untilabout three weeks afterwards, and 
she immediately identified him as the man 
she saw on the night of February 5th^ and- 
who had fired at her in the way stated. 

"The prisoner asked this witness whether 
she would swear that he fired the pistol at her. 
She replied that she was certain he had. 

"Robert Holroyd, a. polioe-constable, proved 
that on the night in question he heard cries 
of "Thief /" and stepped. a man whom he could 
hot identify, and this man fired at him. He 
fired twice and broke away, at the same time 
dropping what tmrned ; out to be a candlestick., 
The man also dropped his hat. In consequence 
of being wounded, the witness was unable to 

I ollow ; : v'' ';■■'"■■■; : : ; ' . , : : 

."■■ '.The: t4m Who Fired v 

at ^him . In answer to ike prisoner the witness 
said he did' not hear any. other shots fired on 
th is night: He was wounded in the right side> 
and -fell "from the shock. • 

M Prjson&r: f I)o you think the man, whoever 
he was that fired at you; intended td kill you. f ' ? 

"Witness: r i am unable to say what nis 
intentions were* hut I know that h* did fir© 



at me, and I was wounded by the bullet. The 
place was dark, and I had no means of recog- 
nizing the man who fired. I am unabk So 
say how many shots were fired altogether at 
the time; all I heard was two shots fire4 a| me, 
and shortly after the man got away.* 

"Sergeant Strood said that he was «t&n$in§ 
with some other constables near Courtfield 
Gardens at the time of the occurrence/ He 
heard a report of a pistol, and saw a mate in 
the act of running away. He was foB&Wed 
by witness arid other constables, and he fixed 
twcrshots at one of them named Cooper, saying 
at the, same time, 'Come oil. I have got same : 
more for you.' He appeared to fire in the 
direction of Cooper's head. Witness ©onfe- 
Ued his pursuit, and another shot was &iestv:: 
The man then went into an unfinished Build- 
ing near the spot. The pla^e was wa-feSed, 
but no man came out, and he saw nothing: 
more of hiin .until he was 8ubse<iuen$# tafen i 
■into custody „•*.- He identified the prisonear as 
the man he saw ; running away, arid whd ftts- 
ehaFged the pistol on the nightiu qnesMeii. 
>, : ;'; : ;,. : . '(ToV;l^''' : ;'Cont^ue^.):'^//;: 




Tune. — Glory 

Come, Thou long-expected Jesus, 
Born to set Thy people free; 

From our fears and sins release us, 
Let us find our rest in Thee. 

Chorus. 

Glory, glory, Jesus saves me! 

Glory, glory to the Lamb! 
Oh, the cleansing blood has reached ins, 

Glory, glory to the Lambi • 

Born Thy people to deliver, 
Born a child, and yet a King, 

Born to reign in us for ever, 

Now Thy gracious Kingdom bring. 

By Thine own eternal Spirit 
Rule in all our hearts alone; 

By Thine all-sufficient merit 
Raise us to Thy -glorious throne. 






Stung by the scorpion sin, 

My poor expiring soul, 
The balmy sound drinks in, 
And" is at once made whole; 
See there my Lord upon the tree; 
I hear, I feel, He died for me. 

Oh, for a trumpet voice; 

On all the world to call; 
To bid their hearts rejoice : 

In Him Who died for all! ' 
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The Grace of God (M.S. "Vol. I. g) 

From heaven to earth my Saviour can 
To bear for me sin's curse and shame, 
That I, through Hiim, may pardon have, 
And feel and know His power to sa,ve. : 

Chorus. 

The grace of God, so rich and free; 
The grace of God, it found out me; 
The grace- of God my song shall be — 
The gi ice, the grace, the grace of Goal 

Kis wondrous love has won my heart, 

And hidden sin and fear depart; 

My inward foes are all subdued, 

I've proved there's cleansing in the blood, 

My doubts and fears to Him I give, 
From anxious "cares set free, I live; 
The burden of my heart is gone, 
And now I live for God -alone. 
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Christ fias Come. 

Tune.— Christ for Me. 

-Oh, let us hair the Saviour's birth — 

Christ has come! 
-Sweet Messenger 'of peace on earth, 

Christ has come! 
He's come, let men and angels sing, 
And through the world the echo ring, 
To-day is born our Saviour-King, 

Christ has come! 

All glory to the new-born King, 

Christ has come! 
Our hearts adore Him while we sing, 

Christ has come! 
He's come, the Lord of earth and skies, 
And in a lowly manger lies, 
To gain for us a Paradiise, 

Christ has come! 

Poor, weary sinner, trembling one, 

Christ has come! 
He has for you the victory won, 

Christ has come! 

He's come to save both you and mfcj 

•To bear our curse on Calvary, 

..And every sinner may go free, 

Christ has cornel 
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Watch* ffigfrt S&ttg. 

Tune. — "We'll Have a Revival Again. 

This moment, O Lord, while I look o'er the past, 
And see the Old Tear almost gone — 
A year like a vapor has soon fled away — 
Oh, have I been fully Thine own? 

Chorus. 

Lord, take me and seal me as Thine, 
Come, search me, Thou Saviour divine; 

This year Thou hast blessed, 

The next make the best, 
Each day help me claim Thee as mine. 

While thro' nineteen six I've had dangers surround, 
Yet blessings Thou freely hast given; 

For all Thou hast done I now offer Thee, Lord, 
Henceforth to be fully Tnine own. 

The past, with its chances, will ne'er come again, 
In grace, blessed Lord, have I grown? 

This year help me do, dare, or suffer for Thee, 
Each moment be Sully Thine own. 

N. R. Trickey, BnaJgn. 



Tune.—B.J. 147. 

Brightest and best of the sons of the morning 1 , 
Dawn on our darkness, and lend us Thine 
Star of the East, the horizon adorning, 
Guide where our infant Redeemer is laid. 
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Cold on His cradle the dewdrops are shining, 
Low lies His head wdth the beasts of the stalls 

Angels adore Him In slumber reclining, 
Maker and Monarch and Saviour of all! 

Say, shall we yield Him, in costly devotion, 
Odors of Edom, and offerings divine, '■:.■■*■' 

Gems of the mountain, and pearls of the ocean, 
Myrrh from the forest, or gold from the min«? 

Vainly we offer each ample oblation, 

"Vainly with gifts would His favor secure; 

Richer by far is the heart's adoration, 

Dearer to God are the prayers of the poor. 
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